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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Loseley Manuscripts. Manuscripts and 
other rare Documents illustrative of some of 
the more minute particulars of English His- 
tory, Biography, and Manners, from the 
reign of Henry VIII. to that of James I., 
preserved in the Muniment-Room of James 
More Molyneux, Esq., at Loseley House, in 
Surrey, now first edited with notes, by Alfred 
John Kempe, Esq., F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 506. 
London, 1835. John Murray. 

Iy our observations ‘* on Documents preserved 
in the Muniment-Rooms of our ancient nobility 
and gentry,” (p. 426, of our present Volume), 
we spoke of the Loseley Manuscripts and their 
editor, in such terms of high expectancy as our 
knowledge of their value and his abilities dictat- 
ed. He has now enabled us to refer to this col- 
lection of ancient papers in a more tangible 
form, and we wil] permit Mr. Kempe himself 
to introduce our readers into the depository of 
these records. In the introduction to his work, 
he says :— 

“The reader of these papers may imagine 
himself introduced to the muniment-room of 
an ancient hall in Surrey, of which the key had 
been lost, and its existence disregarded during 
an interval of two hundred years. He has ap- 
proached through a grove of lofty forest-trees, 
the extensive front of the venerable mansion of 
stone, of which the above depository of family 
records is an appendage. He enters the lofty 
hall, round which the portraits of its former 
owners are arranged, depicted ‘ in their habits 
as they lived ;’ the sunbeams stream through 
the light shafts of the lofty embayed window, 
illumining the household coats of the family, 
emblazoned in the gorgeous tinctures of heraldry 
on the glass. He indulges, perhaps, in an an- 
tiquarian reverie ; and beholds in his mind’s 
eye those venerable personages traversing the 
spacious floor to welcome, with obsequious 
formality, the sovereign whose image still re- 
mains suspended on the walls, originally placed 
there as a compliment conspicuous to his own 
eye, on occasion of a personal visit. How will 
the reader find this vision of his fancy confirm. 
td when gliding as it were unnoticed through 
the ideal scene as an insignificant actor in the 
drama of another age ; he enters, by our guid- 
ance, the little chamber before-mentioned, now 
by chance accessible, explores the ponderous 

en coffers which it contains, paper after 

Paper is taken out inscribed in various hands, 

the autographs of king, of peer, of statesman, 

ordivine. Some relating to the events of their 
day which have survived to ¢ fill up chronicles’ 
in after times, some to beings unnoticed in the 
roll of historic fame, but which incidentally 
illustrate the popular feelings and habits of the 
time, Such a discovery would stamp the pic- 
ture sketched by fancy with something of 
reality. Such a Vision may be summoned up 
at Loseley ; such are its manuscripts.” 

first papers produced by Mr. Kempe in 
the course of his arrangement are two or three 
relative to the Lady Ann of Cleves; they are 





rather antiquaricn and curiosities, than docu- 
ments illustrating the history of that noble per- 
sonage, of whose marriage and divorce from her 
capricious, arbitrary spouse, the editor has, 
however, given in an introductory note many 
minute and amusing particulars. We are glad 
to observe that he seldom loses an opportunity 
of illustrating any point of ancient manners, 
costume, &c. wherever it is afforded him by the 
incidents of his subject. Thus, when he de- 
scribes the sumptuous ceremonial reception of 
the Lady Ann, he tells us that she was convey- 
ed to the royal bark destined to transport her 
to England, by the Earl of Southampton, High 
Admiral of England, and, describing the par- 
ticulars of his dress, adds that, in fashion of a 
belt, he wore a golden chain from which was 
suspended a whistle of gold set with precious 
stones ; and, citing an old ballad, shews that the 
whistle was used by sea-officers of the highest 
rank, for the purpose of communicating orders 
to their crews,* although in modern days it has 
been consigned to the humble grade of boat- 
swain. The original documents relating to the 
Lady Ann consist of an order under the stamp 
manual of Henry VIII., if we may use the ex- 
pression for that expedient to save the royal 
hand the labour of chirography, directing Sir 
Christopher More, the lord of Loseley at that 
period, to set forward on the 10th Dec. 1539, 
to meet the Lady Ann, with sundry other 
gentlemen appointed to that honour, all to be 
right honestly apparelled ‘‘ in coats of black 
velvet, with chains of gold about their necks.” 
Another document is a receipt, under her own 
hand (a rare and unique autographic relic), for 
rent of certain lands assigned to her at Blech- 
ingly, in Surrey. A third contains a specifica- 
tion of sundry articles provided for her grace’s 
housekeeping at the Blackfriars, when she re- 
moved from the dissolved nunnery at Dartford, 
to take up her residence in London. The de- 
tails shew the contents of the lady’s cellar in 
Gascony wine, malmsey, muscadel, and sack, 
and other matters connected with the economy 
of a princely household ; as also that her grace 
would have been no unworthy disciple of Mrs. 
Glasse, Dr. Kitchiner, or Ude, as she is found 
making sundry private experiments in the pre- 
paration for the table, of certain carp, pike, and 
tench, on her arrival in town. We leave her 
thus employed to notice Sir Thomas Cawarden 
of Blechingly, and his papers. This individual 
rose into notice, at court, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., as agentleman of the king’s privy cham- 
ber, master of the revels, and keeper of the 
royal tents and toils, in military expeditions, 
royal fétes champétre, and bivouacs (alias 
gipsy parties dw haut ton, which were then 
much in vogue), huntings, tiltings, &c. Caw- 
arden managed to live on, and cater for the 
risibilities and relaxations of the court through 
~®* «© Jn the old ballad, describing the defeat of the 
famous pirate Andrew Barton, by Lord Howard, we have 
the following passage : 
* Fight on, my men, Sir Andrew sayes, 
And never flinch before the foe, 


And stand fast by St. Andrewe’s crosse, 
Until you hear my whistle blowe.’” 





four successive reigns, and keep his places; 
though Mary, notwithstanding she required 
him to display the best powers of his dramatic 
materiel and properties for the entertainment 
of her newly arrived consort, king Philip, had 
kept rather a sharp eye on Sir Thomas, on the 
occasion of Wyatt’s rebellion, and seized good 
store of sakers, chambers, robinets of iron, &c. 
(denominations, we suppose, of heavy ordnance 
in his day), armour, bows, pikes, spears, and 
munitions of war, of which he had collected, 
we confess, a somewhat suspicious quantity, at 
his castle of Blechingly. The queen, wisely 
considering that these had nothing to do with 
the dramatic art, and leaving him alone the 
painted shirts of mail, daggers of lath and 
latten bylboes* which were deposited in his 
store as ‘* Magister Jocorum,” at the Black. 
friars. 

Mr. Kempe has given copious and curious 
particulars of Sir Thomas Cawarden’s stores, 
both as a knight and a property-man. The first 
in the shape of an inventory of his armoury, 
with the prices of weapons defensive and offen- 
sive attached, the last as extracts from the ac- 
counts of the revels, in which are described, with 
much circumstantiality, as to the expenditure 
of tinsel, tow, silk, satin, tape, and buckram ; 
the making of dragons, popes, Egyptians, medy- 
oxes,+ or figures half men, half deaths, each 
divided by the middle, like a split herring; a 
practical morality which, from the dance of 
Machabert to the medyor lady and beau, dis- 
played within our own recollection in the win- 
dows of the venerable Carrington Bowles, has 
admonished the court and the commonalty. 

These memorials of the rude beginnings of 
dramatic representations in England were 
preserved at Loseley, owing to Sir William 
More, son of Sir Christopher (who purchased 
the demesne, circ. a.D. 1530), being appointed 
executor to the last will and testament of Sir 
Thomas Cawarden, who died in 1559. Among 
other personages who contributed to the diver- 
sion of the leisure-hours of the English mo. 
narch and his court, when treasons, wars, and 
treaties allowed them to intervene, we are in- 
troduced to the Lord of Misrule, temp. Edward 
VI., George Ferrers, a gentleman born at St. 
Albans, in Hertfordshire, educated at Oxford, 
distinguished for military service under Henry 


* Onan item of the revel accounts, ‘* one Sclavoye blade 
and one bylbo bronde,” Mr. Kempe observes that this entry 
explains what Pistol means by a Jatten bilbo (Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Act 1.),a mock sword of mixed base metal 
instead of Spanish steel; the Sclavoye blade was, of 
course, a sword manufactured in Sclavonia; it appears by 
these Manuscripts (p. 136) that weapons and armour were 
chiefly made in Germany. 

+ * A mask of medyoxes, being halfman, half deathe,” 
is the item of the revel account on which Mr. Kempe 
makes the following note: ‘* This word is not to be found 
in any glossarial treatise; it is evidently formed from the 
Latin adjective mediorumus, without strict reference to its 
import, and signifies masks divided by the middle, as these 
were, half man, half skeleton.”—Vide, p. 88. 

t The dance of Machaber was so called from a poem on 
the subject of the universal dominion of death, written by 
a German author, and translated by our old poet Dan 
Lydgate, circ. 1430. This furnished a subject for various 
sculptures and paintings of the Gothie age. ‘The cloister 
of Pardon churchyard, on the north side of St. Paul's 
cathedral, was an example of the one; Holbein’s series of 
designs on the same subject, of the other. 
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VIIT., and a poet of no small eminence for the 
time in which he lived, being the chief author of 
The Mirror for Magistrates. Notwithstanding 
his high distinctions in the mummeries of the 
court, he suffered, it appears, that poverty and 
distress, the twin-born concomitants of the sons 
of the muses, and died at Flamstead, in his 
native county, circ. 1589. When the pro- 
tector, Somerset, the king’s maternal uncle, was 
condemned to die, arrangements were made 
to celebrate the Christmas of 1551-2, with ex- 
traordinary distinction and splendour; and 
Ferrers, as Lord of Misrule for the twelve days 
of Christmas in the royal court, was attended 
in practical burlesque by all the pomp of royal 
state and equipage. In the good taste of a 
semi-barbarous age, among other officers and 
instruments were not forgotton the headsman, 
block, and scaffold, for his play of execution. 
What a delicate mode of diverting the king’s 
mind from the fate of his uncle! We subjoin, 
as a specimen of the epistolary style and occu- 
pations of his Majesty of Misrule, the follow- 
ing curious and original autograph letter, ad- 
dressed to the master of the revels, concerning 
the manner of his intended entry at court, and 
the diversions which he purposed to present 
before the king during the Christmas holi- 
days: 

MN Srr,—Wheras you required me to write, 
for that y" busynes is great, I have in as few 
wordes as I maie signefied to you such things 
as I thinke moste necessarie for my purpose. 


their furniture I know nothing as yet provided, | 
either for my pages or otherwise, save a hed 
peece that I caused to be made. My coun- 
sailo™s, with suche other necessarie psons y* 
attend uppon me that daie, must also be con- 
sydered. There maie be no fewer then sixe 
counsailo®s at the least; I must also have a 
divine, a philosopher, an astronomer, a poet, a 
physician, a potecarie, a M* of requests, a civi- 
lian, a Disard, John Smyth, two gentlemen 
ushers, besides juglers, tomblers, fooles, friers, 
and suche other. The residue of the wholie | 
daies I will spend in other devises, as one daie | 
in feats of armes, & then wolde I have a chal- 
leng pformed with hobbie horsis, where I pur- 
pose to be in pson. Another daie in hunting 
& hawking, the residue of the tyme shalbe | 
spent in other devisis, which I will declare to | 
you by mouth to have yo" ayde and advice} 
therein. S*, I know not howe ye be provided | 
to furnish me, but suer methinks I sholde have 
no lesse then five suets of apparell, the first for 
the daie I come in, which shall also serve me 
in London, and two other suets for the two 
halowed daies folowing, the fourth for newe 
yeare’s daie, and the fifte for xiit® daie. Touch- 
ing my suet of blew, I have sent you a pece of 
velvet which hath a kinde of powdered ermaines 
in it, vearie fytt for my wering, yf you so thynke 
good. All other matters I referre tyll I shall 
speake with you. GrorGE FERRERS.” 

By way of a variety, and one which we are 
sure will be read with interest by the Lord 








So I was to have let it had not your desier have 
staied it. The body of the Tems runnin 

through the Shere is to be excepted, but all the 
branches ar to pass w'in your graunt. But 
this order must be kept, that the upping of all 
those swans, near or w'in the said braunches of 
Tems, may be upped all in on day w' the yp. 
ping of the Tems, w*" is referd to Mr, Mailard 
of Hampton Courte, who hath the ordering of 
the Tems. So as if it pleas you from time to 


{time to send and confer wt him (al thinges 


strictlie kepe in their due course), or if upon 
occasion you shold not be redy to come unto 
Mr. Mailard upon his upping day, then Mr, 
Mailard desiers that you will geve reasonable 
notice and warning to them what dayes you 
will uppe the swans w'in the said branches and 
then he wil take order accordingly, for other. 
wise great inconveniens, as he saith, may folowe, 
If I may understand of your desier to have 
this graunt of Surrey for the swans, I will send 
you a draught in paper of the same graunt in 
suche sorte as al the rest of the Sheres are 
graunted. And so I wish you hartily wel this 
28 of July 1593. 
* Your very loving cosin and frend, 
* T. BuckEnunst. 
* To my very lovinge frend and co- 
sin Sir William Moore, knight.’ 
**The same tothesame. Perquisites of the office of Master 
of the Swans enumerated, 
¢¢ My very good cosin, 
* Toching the office of swans in Surrey, I can. 
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Mayor, aldermen, common-council, companies, | not advertis you w‘out sight of my boke toching 


First, as towching my Introduction. Whereas Courte 
‘ 


the last yeare my devise was to cum of oute of | and citizens of London, we shall, for this No.| that matter, w’ch is at London, who was the 
the mone (moon), this yeare I imagine to cum | conclude with a very curious account of the! auncient farmer of that Shere, nor whether he 
oute of a place called vastum vacuum, the great | Swans, the forefathers and foremothers of those | held it upon accompt, or for a rent certain, but 


‘Tot! 








waste, asmoche to saie as a place voide or|which please us at the present day on the, that the auncient rent was £10 for the hole 
emptie w‘*oute the worlde, where is neither|charming surface of the “ Silver Thames,’’| shere, that I have a note of wt me in my boke 
fier, ayre, nor earth; and that I have bene! 


remayning there sins the last yeare. And, be- | 
cause of certaine devices which I have towch- | 
ing this matter, I wold, yf it were possyble, | 
have all myne apparell blewe, the first daie| 
that I p’sent my self to the King’s Mat®; and 
even as I shewe my self that daie, so my mynd | 
is in like order & in like suets (suits) to shew 
myself at my comyng into London after the, 
halowed daies. Againe, how I shall cum into} 
the Courte, whether under a canopie, as the 
last yeare, or in a chare triumphall, or uppon 
some straunge beast—that I reserve to you ;/ 
but the serpente with seven heddes, cauled 
hidra, is the chief beast of myne armes, and the 
wholme (holm) bushe is the devise of my crest, 
my worde is semper ferians, I alwaies feasting 
or keeping holie daies. Uppon Christmas daie 
I send a solempne ambassad® to the King’s 
Ma* by an herrald, a trumpet, an orator speak. 
ing in a straunge language, an interpreter or a 
truchman with hym, to which psons ther were 
requiset to have convenient farnyture, which I 
referre to you. I have provided one to plaie 
uppon a kettell drom with his boye, and a 
nother drome w" a fyffe, whiche must be ap. 
parelled like turkes garments, according to the 
paternes I send you here with. On St Ste- 
phen’s daie, I wold, if it were possyble, be with 
the King’s Ma'* before dynner, Mr. Wind. 
ham, being my Admyrall, is appointed to re- 
ceive me beneth the bridge withe the King’s 
Brigandyne, and other vessells apointed for 
the same purpose; his desire is to have the 
poope of his vessell covered wtt white and 
blew, like as I signefie to you by a nother Ire. 
S' George Howard being my Mr of the Horsis, 
receiveth me at my landing at Grenwiche with 
a spare horse and my pages of hono*, one cari- 
eng my hed pece, a nother my shelde, the 


| names, or other devices. 





thirde my sword, the fourth my axe. As for 


when we take our excursions to Putney, far| 
Richmond, or distant Eel-pie Island. Mr.| 
Kempe has the following notice of these grace- 
ful birds and their ownership. 

“ Office of Master of the Swans for Surrey. 

* The following documents relate to the pri- 
vileges of the above office, to which Sir William 
More was appointed. An original roll of swan- 
marks has been found among the MSS. The! 
beaks of the swans were notched with stars, | 
chevrons, crosses, the initials of the owners’ 
Hence some have in- 
ferred, with very little reason, when the mon- 
strosities of heraldry are taken into account, 
that the sign of the swan with two necks im- 
plied nothing more than a swan with two nicks, 
or distinctive notches on its beak. In the roll! 
of swan-marks extant at Loseley are given the 
marks used for the swans of Lord William 
Howard, Lord Buckhurst, Sir Henry Weston, 
Francis Carew, Esq. William More, Esq. and 
other principal persons resident in Surrey. 
Also the marks of the Dyers’ and the Vintners’ 
Companies, who have still, we believe, the 
honour of being curators of the swans on the 
river Thames. The same officer who marks 
the swans for the above civic companies marks 
them also, at a stipulated payment, for the 
king. The expenses are about 300/. per 
annum. 

‘¢ © My very good cosin, I cold not mete you at 
Horseley, according to my apointment, being, 
by letters from Sir Robert Cecill, comaunded 
to assist my Lorde Tressur (Treasurer) about 
her Maties servis at London, w“ held us there 
til Satterday none. So as that night we were 
to go to the Court. But to satisfy your desier 
for the swans, I did a good while sins, upon 
the motion of my Lady Woolley, stay the 
granting thereof, and received it for you. The 
old rent of the hole Shere of Surrey is £10. 10s. 





of receit of rents, w’ch I alwaies cary w' me. 
The profit of that office growes diversly as 
by divers bokes and orders, as wel printed 
as written, may apere, w°" if you take the 
office upon you [ wil send you. For all straie 
swans, all swars unmarked, all wild swans, 
all tame swans that fly, all swans of felons, 
owt lawed persons or traitors, and many 
other, are the master of the swans right. 
He is also to have xii* for every growne bird 
and al amercements and penalties that shalbe 
inflicted for any offens w’ch at any session for 
swans shalbe set upon them, and many other 
rights and benefits belong to the master of the 
swans, w’ch I can not here recite. Besides by 
the commission under the greate seale w’ch is 
alwaies to be granted by the order of the master 
of the swans and the comissioners also by 
himself to be named, is that comission that is 
also autority to conserve the fish of al rivers 
and waters, and also the fowle in them, and to 
punish tho offenders in bothe these cases by 
amercement and otherwise. The benefit of 
w’ch amersments go also to the master of the 
game, so as even to name his power to ptecte 
fishe and fowle in al rivers and other waters In 
the Shier where we dwell, is a matter of c0- 
moditye unto us. Toching any rent to be paid 
I wil not for this yere require any but upon 
accompt, to yeld so much, your charges de- 
ducted as you shal make. And then your 
lease must begin from halowtide next, and the 
rent is paiable but ons a yere, viz. at alhalow- 
tide come twelf month and not before, being 
xls, and the leas shalbe that upon a yeres 
warning you shal leave it, becaus I wil not 
bind you to your los (but do wish it both ples- 
sure and profit unto you); and now, if I may 
understand from you that you will accept 


wt these condic’ons, I wil caus a draught of 


the leas to be made and sent unto you. 
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———_—__ 

so I wish you hartely wel this 29 of July 1593. 

Your very loving cosin and assured friend, 

E ‘ T. BucKEHURST. 

‘ ving friend and cosin Sr 

” a Tecore, knight.’ 

« R. Maylard, the Master of the Swans on the Thames, 
to Sir William More, as Master of the Swans for Surrey, 
relative to upping (now corruptly called hopping) the 
swans within their respective limits on a certain day. 
The struggles of the swans when caught by their pur- 
suers, and the duckings which the latter received in the 
contest, made this a diversion with our ancestors of no 
ordinary interest. 

‘ May it please you, St, this morning I 
receved a l’re affirmed to come from you, but 
no name thereunto. Wherin yo’ request me 
to com to Perford to conferr w* yo’ touching 
the upping of swannes, w’ch I wold most gladly 
pforme, yf I were not throwghe very ernest 
busynes letted of my purpose, ffor to morrowe 
being Tuysdaie I take my jorney along the 
river of Thames at Gravesend. And then 
uppon the first Mondaie in August I com west- 
ward towards Wyndsor. Wherefore if it maie 
please yo" to send to my howse to Hampton 
Court what daies you meane to appointe for 
driving the river of Weybridge and Molsey, it 
shall suffice, to th’end the gamesters maie have 
knowledge thereof, that they may attend ac- 
cordingly. I do thinke it wold greatly satisffie 
them yf yo’ did appointe the same upon Tues- 
day the viit" of August, for upon that day they 
wilbe at the entrance of these rivers. And so 
prainge you to pdon me for my absence at this 
tyme, I humbly take my leave. Hampton 
Courte this Mondaie xxx‘ of July 1593. 

* Yor poore friend to comaunde, 
‘RR. MayLarp. 


‘To the R. W. Sir W. Moore, kt. 
at Perforde.’”’ 


We shall continue our extracts from, and 
commentaries on, this very interesting volume, 
which may well be placed by the side of the 
Evelyns and Pepys’ in all our libraries ; and 
which, from its modest form, is likely to be 
found in hundreds of collections where their 
more expensive tomes have not been acquired ; 
and, in the meantime, we beg to repeat our 
continual note when such works appear, — they 
supply the rrutTH of history, and cannot be 
too highly prized. 








Conti the Discarded ; and other Tales and 
Fancies. By Henry F. Chorley. 3 vols. 
Saunders and Otley. London, 1835. 

TuEsE stories are rather prettyish, and in say- 

ing that we have said our best for them. 

Rochefoucauld says, “ that there are many who 

would never have been in love had they never 

heard love talked about.” |So, in like manner, 
there are many who would never have written 
had not others written before. This is the case 
with Mr. Chorley ; and, we must add, that he 
engrafts a fair share of flippancy and affectation 
on the material he collects in his course of 
reading, rather than of invention. The follow- 
ing scene of the first appearance of two Italian 
performers, at a private party, is the best we 
can find. We should observe that the per- 
formers are the natural children, though ne- 
~~ and unknown, of Sir John Feather- 
ne :— 

“Her supposition was correct. Celestina 
and Giulio were standing at the further end of 
the apartment, close by the harpsichord. She 
was simply dressed in a rich yellow silk, which 
gave her complexion, by contrast, a dazzling 
clearness, Her unpowdered hair was combed 
back from her forehead, and traversed by many 
peers of wrought coral closely twisted, and 
“ooping in a tassel over her small and exqui- 


sitely finished ear, She Jooked seornful and in- 


different, but not out of humour. None of the 
little party rose, save Lady Betty, who advanced 
towards the artists with a restrained and haugh- 
ty civility, and did her best to explain to them, 
in very bad French, how very sorry she was that 
her father was summoned away to Hampton 
Court, and prevented the pleasure of hearing 
them ; while the rest eyed them with cool and 
curious glances, and taiked on in a tone of voice 
considerably louder than a whisper. ‘ Did you 
ever see such horrid taste, Miss Brudenell ? It 
is almost an insult to come to a genteel house 
in such an outlandish deshabille.’ ‘ But she is 
very handsome,’ replied the lady; ‘ bold-look- 
ing—but all those public women are. I wish 
he would turn his head; I want to see his 
face.’ ‘ By Jove! Vane,’ exclaimed Sir Valen- 
tine, ardently, ‘ where were your eyes, to tell us 
she was passée2 She’s superb! I never saw 
such a neck! T’llgo.... but, d——nit! I 
don’t know a word of French!’ ‘Upon my 
word, I can’t find out any thing extraordinary 
in her.—I wonder what keeps the Feather- 
stones.’ * Look at them now: quite a picture!’ 
said his sister. ‘ Valentine, I’ll back your 
wager ; they must be brother and sister! Who 
could believe that they lived upon macaroni, 
and eat it with their fingers, as all the Neapo- 
litans do?” ‘He! he! he! you are so severe, 
Miss Brudenell!’ ——‘ Will you not come 
nearer the fire 2’ said Lady Betty, stiffly, not 
knowing precisely how far ‘ musical people’ 
might be legitimately allowed to advance in 
a room. ‘I regret that I speak French so 
badly, Signora Conti; but I have a young 
friend coming who can talk to you in your 
own language.—What can keep the Feather- 
stones and the rest of the people, Katha- 
rine, I wonder ? it is so awkward!’ ‘ We do 
speak English,’ said Celestina, in a pretty 
foreign accent. ‘Bless me! Miss Brudenell,’ 
whispered Vane—‘ if they heard us, about eat- 
ing with their fingers, you know.’ ‘Are you 
vain of what you have said ?’ ‘ He! he! he!’ 
simpered the beau ; ‘ upon my life, there’s no 
bearing your brilliancy!’ ‘ And the signor, 
your husband, does he speak English too?’ 
asked Lady Betty. ‘ Husband! O no, my 
lady ;—my brother! he is a best English 
scholar.’ It was thus, by a well-assumed art- 
lessness and innocence of manner, that Celes- 
tina contrived to draw all attention to herself, 
and thus give Giulio time to recover from the 
confusion into which he had been thrown by 
the sound of that well-known name; but the 
arrival of other guests rendered her art unne- 
cessary. The Contis quietly stood aside, while 
the lords, and ladies, and right honourables, 
went through their proper number of bows, 
and curtsies, and compliments. ‘ How do 
you like your wager now, Vane?’ said Bru- 
denell. ‘It’s my belief that it’s all sham, 
for their own purposes,’ replied the Ipser, quite 
out of temper. ‘ And to talk of her being 
passée ! By Jove, you must be growing blind ! 
She might know we were talking about her ! 
Did you ever see such a charming blush ?’ 
* Giulio,’ said his sister, in a low voice, speak- 
ing rapidly to him in Italian, ‘ will you allow 
these people to think that you are abashed by 
their insolence?’ ‘ It is not that, Celestina, 
you know; but I never thought of the pos- 
sibility of meeting - And what if he 
should come!’ ‘ Is it for us to feel shame ?’ 
replied she, proudly —‘ even if he recognise 
you; which I doubt. Come, rouse yourself, 
or at least do not shew your feeling, or they 
will imagine you are annoyed by their staring.’ 
he cost Giulio a severe effort to follow her 
advice, and to stand erect in an easy and ule 





concerned attitude, facing the company. The 
guests had now nearly all arrived: every eye 
was, of course, turned towards the new singers. 
One or two of the men lounged up to La 
Celestina with some fade or fierce compliment, 
merely as an excuse for taking a closer and more 
familar survey of her beauty. She answered 
them with a cool and polite indifference, which 
sent away one or two of the less-assured among 
the flatterers faster than they came.” 
The narratives are very wire-drawn. 


Of 


the two we prefer ‘* The Organist’s Daugher.”” 
It has least pretension. 





The Works of William Cowper ; comprising 
his Poems, Correspondence, and Translations. 
With a Life of the Author, by the Editor, 
Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. Vol. I. 12mo. 
pp- 336. London, 1835. Baldwin and Cra. 
dock. 

Cowper’s Life and Works. Grimshawe’s Edi- 
tion. Vol. V. London, 1835. Saunders and 
Otley. 

Truty this trade of reviewing, or, as it is 

more dignified/y called, this profession of criti. 

cism, is an extremely gladiatorial life. No 
sooner is one down than another comes on: 
there is no end to the ninepins of authorship 
in various editions. It is to be admitted that 
the combatants often give a slap at each other, 
and sometimes, as in the present instance, fight 

a regular round; but even then we are expected 

to be bottle-holders ; so that, in fact, which. 

ever way the affair is managed, we are sure to 
be in the thick of it. 

With the volume last mentioned above, Mr. 
Grimshawe's edition of Cowper is completed, 
and it is but justice to say, in a style and 
manner fully commensurate with the promise 
held out by the prospectus. The frontispiece is 
a charming view of Mundesley, Norfolk, by 
J. D. Harding, and delightfully engraved by 
W. Finden ; while the less important vignette 
(Weston House) is still very sweetly treated by 
the same artist, and E. Finden as its able 
engraver. With regard to the literary portion 
of the work, and the original matter brought 
forward, our retrospect of the whole confirms 
the judgment we ventured to pronounce upon 
the component parts, as they appeared; and we 
have no hesitation in stating this to be a very 
excellent edition of Cowper’s Life and Works. 

Turning now to the first volume of the rival 
and later publication, recommended by the 
popular name of Southey, we shall, as briefly 
as may be, point out its principal features ; for 
we deem it unnecessary for us to enter upon a 
critical examination of the Poet and his pro. 
ductions. 

A portrait of Cowper, drawn by W. Harvey, 
after Romney, and engraved by L. Stocks, im- 
presses us with the most painful idea of in. 
sanity. The eye is not “in a fine frenzy 
rolling,” but the organ of a melancholy mad. 
ness ; and, together with the fanciful cap, which 
seems to conceal the shaven head, tells the 
whole story of Cowper’s malady, and the fidelity 
of the limner. The vignette is a very pretty 
view of the author’s birth-place, at Berkham. 
stead, from the burin of E. Goodall. There is 
also a beautiful portrait of Cowper’s mother, 
from a picture by Hiens. Such are the embel. 
lishments, of which, indeed, we spoke before, 
in a notice of the specimens so politely sent us 
by the publishers. 

The Preface re-opens the subject of the com- 
petition for newly editing Cowper, respecting 
which the parties appealed to the world some 
time ago in conflicting statements. Notwith. 





standing what we have said in commencing 
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this notice, we contrived to be neither principal, 
second, bottle-holder, nor partisan, in any way 
during that contest, and it is only as it may 
interest the literary portion of the public that 
we now transcribe Mr. Southey’s proclamation. 


‘« Wherefore (he says) the present edition of Cowper’s 
Works is not ed as being complete, and wherefi 
there can be no complete edition of them at this time, are 
questions which that part of the public who take an 
interest in such things may be expected to ask, and which 
the editor can satisfactorily answer, as far as relates to the 
publishers and to himself. [In the autumn of 1833 he was 

uested by those publishers to undertake such an edi- 
tion; they gave him credit for that knowledge of general 
literature, and more especially of English literature; 
without which no one who regarded his own reputation 
would take upon himself an office of this kind. There 
was another motive which led them to make this applica- 
tion, and that motive induced him to accede to it: he 
entertained a sense of gratitude towards a poet whose 
writings had so often, and, in earlier years, so profitably 
delighted him, and on every occasion that presented itself 
he had publicly expressed his opinion of them. Supposing 
him to be competent to the task, Messrs. Baldwin and 
Cradock rightly inferred from his known sentiments, that 
he would not be disinclined to undertake it. Shortly 
afterwards another firm made a like application to him ; 
the intention in that quarter was abandoned when it was 
made known, in reply, that an arrangement had already 
been concluded; and a third publisher, who had pre- 
viously formed the same design, and was about to have 
Proposed it to the same person, gave up his intention 
also when he knew that the ground was taken.] Two 
volumes of Cowper's letters had been edited, under the 
title of ‘ Private Correspondence,’ in 1824, by his friend 
and kinsman, the late Dr. J. Johnson. They had obtained 
80 poor a sale, that is of one th i copies were 
remaining in the publishers’ warehouse. Messrs. Baldwin 
and Cradock proposed to purchase the copyright of these 
volumes, with the remaining stock; the publishers held 
them in treaty for several months, and, in the meanwhile, 
began secretly to print an edition of Cowper’s works in the 
same form as this, which had been previously announced, 
and for which preparations had been made, wherein 
neither care nor expense had been spared. An editor was 
found, whom the Evangelical Magazine pronounced ‘ from 
personal knowledge’ to be ‘the only living man who 
could do justice to the life of Cowper.’ Their eagerness 
to get into the field was such, that the first volume was 
published before the engravings for it could be made 
ready; and the work, thus surreptitiously paene and 
hurried into the world, was announced as the only com- 
plete edition of Cowper. Meantime, the present editor 
was receiving assistance, to an extent beyond his expecta- 
tions, from the surviving friends of Cowper, and the re- 
— of those who were departed. Collections of 
letters were entrusted to him, and portraits lent for the 
engraver’s use. is progress had been arrested by domes- 
tic circumstances ; but if this had not been the case, a 
sense of what was due to the author, and to the public, 
would have withheld him from hastily ——_ the 
work in which he had engaged. Had Messrs. Baldwin 
and Cradock completed the purchase upon which they 
were so long held in treaty, his intention was to have 
inserted, in the Life of Cowper, only such extracts from 
his letters as might be spun in the thread of the narration ; 
and, after the biograghy, to have arranged the whole cor- 
respondence; which, with the large additions that he was 
enabled to make, might then, indeed, have been called 
complete. Finding it not in his power to proceed upon 
this plan, it became necessary for him to extend the bio- 

phical part of his design, and to work more in mosaic: he 
as made such use of the letters in Dr. J. Johnson's collec- 
tion as the law allows any one to make of the materials 
which are before the public; has extracted from them as 
largely as suited his purpose, and has brought into his 
narrative the whole of the information contained in them. 
The purchasers of the present edition will, in this respect, 
lose nothing.” 

The sense in the paragraph of the fore- 
going, which we have enclosed in brackets, 
is not clear to us, probably from names 
being avoided ; and * those publishers,’? — 
** another firm’’—*‘ that quarter”—** a third 
publisher” — “ like application’*—** same de- 
sign” — ‘‘ same person”? — and other indefinite 
expressions being employed, in a way which ren- 
ders their application uncertain and confused. 
We gave it, however, as Mr. Southey’s state- 
ment ; which, perhaps, some of our readers may 
understand more perfectly in this particular 
passage than we do. 

The editor forthwith proceeds with his task : 
Cowper’s birth in 1731, his family, his educa- 
tion, his defective sight, his boyish character, 
his early predisposition to religious melancholy, 
his clerkship in a solicitor’s office with Thur- 
low as a companion, his first poems, his first 
love, his literary friendships and acquaintances, 


his call to the bar, his entering into the church 











SLE ad 
and obtaining a curacy, his insanity and re-) from himself. No. 16. A Man :—nine tailors at 
covery, his intimacy with the Unwins, Lady} work. No. 27. The Spirit of Contradiction: 
Hesketh, and Lady Austen, his removal to|two brewers bearing a cask, the men going 
Olney, the publication of his first volume of different ways. No. 35. A Man in his Ele- 
poetry, and all the circumstances attending ment :—a cook roasted on a spit at a kitchen. 
these events, are detailed and discussed with a} fire, and the Devil basting him. No. 36. A 
degree of minutia calculated to satisfy the most | Man out of his Element :—a sailor thrown 
inquisitive minds. We need hardly hint that | from his horse, and his head striking against 
the memoir is a most attractive narrative—the | the ten mile-stone from Portsmouth. No. 64, 
almost matchless talent of the editor for bio-| View of the Road to Paddington, with a Re. 
graphy has not failed him here. Without presentation of the Deadly Never-Green, that 
following the incidents we shall select a few| bears Fruit all the Year round ; the Fruit at 
passages to illustrate this. Among Cowper’s full length :—three felons on the gallows at 
literary associates were Bonnell Thornton and Tyburn. 73. A Man loaded with Mischief ees 
the elder Colman ; and they belonged to a club|a fellow with a woman, a magpie, and a 
called the Nonsense Club. monkey on his back. ‘ It was one of those 

“ Some singular displays of practical humour | schemes,’ Mr. Chalmers says, ‘ which could 
proceeded from the same club. Thornton | not be expected to last, or to be repeated, and 
opened an exhibition of sign-paintings in Bow| which the public, at a less good-humoured 
Street, Covent Garden. The hint for this in- period, might in all probability be disposed to 
offensive drollery was taken from the annual | consider as an insult.’ The public, however, 
exhibition of pictures made by the Society for|took it in good-humour, as it was meant. 
the Promoting of Arts, Manufactures, and When a pamphlet was published in France to 
Commerce, previous to the institution of the| ridicule the writings of Rousseau, a French 
Royal Academy; and materials for it were | critic well observed, ‘il est fort aisé de le faire, 
easily collected at a time when, upon every rien ne pretant plus a la parodie que le sub. 
improvement in the city, the sign-posts were | lime, soit en style, soit en action, soit en mo. 
removed as nuisances. Thornton, who had | rale.’ Burlesque and parody are indeed easy; 
always an eye for the humours and follies of | and the more famous the original—the more 
the day, had been amused by the absurd com- | sublime, it may be added, and even the more 
binations which appeared in many of these | sacred—the easier is the unworthy, or base, or 
street-pictures, and had made them the sub- | blasphemous attempt to place it in a ridiculous 
ject of a paper in the Adventurer two years point of view. But burlesque is not so easy 
before. Following now the vein upon which | when it appeals only to the sense of humour, 
he had then struck, be advertised for the same without any admixture of malice or wickeder 
day on which the society were to open their|ingredients. In this respect no writer had 
exhibition, an ‘ Exhibition by the Society of| ever less reason than Bonnell Thornton to 
Sign-Painters of all the curious signs to be met | regret the indulgence of a dangerous taste for 
with in town or country, together with such the ludicrous. Having made free with one of 
original designs as might be transmitted to the arts in his Sign-post Exhibition, he took a 
them as specimens of the native genius of the liberty of the same inoffensive kind with the 
nation.’ Unpromising as an exhibition of other two, in an ‘ Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, 
daubings might now seem, ‘ most of which had | adapted to the ancient British music of the salt- 
actually been hung in irons, and were nearly | box, Jew’s-harp, marrow-bones and cleavers, 
worn out in the service,’ it had no inconsider- | and humdrum, or hurdy-gurdy. This mock- 
able success, though the humour must have | lyric was so good in its kind, that Johnson 
appeared to more advantage in the catalogue | used to praise it and repeat some of the lines 
than in the collection itself. Some friendly|in the annexed specimen, which will shew the 
hand announced it as the project of a well. | humour of this metrical performance. 
known gentleman, who had in several in- Recitative, accompanied. 
stances displayed a most uncommon vein of The meaner melody we scorn laa 
humour, and who was perhaps the only person PR mothey. ort ddale, bell mr Rae 
in England (Mr. Hogarth excepted), who could Rumbling bassoon, or tinkling harpsichord. 
have projected or carried tolerably into execu- Air, to the Salt-Bor. 
tion such a scheme. ‘¢ There is a whimsical} In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, . 
drollery in all his pieces,’ it was said, ‘ and a a ——— a 
ery ical originality in his manner that never Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds. 
fail to distinguish and recommend all his un- Recitative, to the Jew’s-Harp. 
dertakings. To exercise his wit and humour Strike, strike the soft Judaic harp; 
in an innocent laugh, and to raise that inno- aanai Soft and sharp ne - 
cent laugh in others, seems to have been his re d lightly by th o volant finger swept. 
chief aim in the present spectacle. The ridi- Air. 
cule on exlgbitions, if it must be accounted so, Buzzing twangs the iron lyre, 
is pleasant without malevolence; and the Shrilly thrilling, 
general strokes on the common topics of satire Whizzing with t a paves. I g wire. 


are given with the most apparent good-humour.’} 4; , nd Symphony accompanied with Marrow- 
Hogarth, in fact, had entered into the humour | “"? °°" %872"4 Timm oeavers. 





of the adventure, and gave a few touches in Hark, how the banging marrow-bones 
chalk where effect could be added by it: thus ey pore ay 
in the portraits of the King of Prussia and the Ding dong, ding don; 


: Bs . 
Empress Maria Teresa, he changed the cast of Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong ding. 
P g' 


' 
their eyes so as to make them leer significantly = _— — od arms - high! 


at each other. Every pot-house politician could Let cleavers sound 

understand this. But the wit was altogether PR rer 4 comme some, . 

of the most popular kind. A pair of thick ago y tes fei eal 
i i ; Recitative, to the Humstrum, or Hurdy-gurty- 

legs, in white stockings and black garters, . 2 ; 

i i Cease lighter numbers ;_ hither bring 

were described in the catalogue as No. 9. The The undulating string 

Irishman’s Arms, by Patrick O’Blaney. N.B. Stretch’ out, aad Yo tee bladder, 
i \ amity harmonious bound ; 

Captain Terence O’Cutter stood for them. No. Then yom to swell the notes and sadder, 


12. The Scotch-Fiddle. By M‘Pherson; done And let the hoarse base slowly solemn sound. 
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Air. 
With dead, dull, doleful heavy hums, 
With mournful moans 
And grievous groans 
The sober hurdy-gurdy thrums. 

Thornton went through with the jest, as he 
did in the exhibition. The ode was set by Dr. 
Burney, and actually performed at Ranelagh 
to a crowded audience. But then the execu- 
tion in some degree clashed with the design, 
for the singing was good; the performers 
were excellent musicians ; the cleavers had 
been cast in bell-metal for the occasion, and 
sweet tones were produced from the Jew’s- 
harp by a person who had acquired the art of 
playing it with perfect skill. Whether or not 
these frolics of wanton but inoffensive humour 
originated in the Nonsense Club cannot now 
be ascertained ; but there can be no doubt that 
they were discussed and matured in that ‘noble 
institution,’ which fell to pieces about the time 
that Cowper was withdrawn from it. He had 
his full share in its merriment, and would 
never have alluded to it, as he has done with 
evident pleasure in the recollection, if he had 
seen any reason in his sadder mind to regret 
his connexion with it.’ 

There is a capital sketch of Lloyd the poet, 
and another of Churchill, from which we copy 
some apposite remarks :— 

“ Popularity (observes Mr. Southey) which 
is so easily gained is lost as easily; such re- 
putations resembling the lives of insects, whose 
shortness of existence is compensated by its 
proportion of enjoyment. He, perhaps, ima- 
gined that his genius would preserve his sub- 
jects, as spices preserve a mummy; and that 
the individuals whom he had eulogised or stig- 
matised would go down to posterity in his 
verse, as an old admiral comes home from the 
West Indies in a puncheon of rum; he did not 
consider that the rum is rendered loathsome, 
and that the spices with which the Pharaohs 
and Potiphars were embalmed wasted their 
sweetness in the catacombs.” 

We shall now, however, conclude with 
A Poem in the St. James’s Magazine, probably by Cowper, 

p- 95. 
An Ode. 
Secundum artem. 

Shall I begin with Ah! or Oh¥ 

Besad? Oh! yes. Beglad? Ah! no. 
Light subjects suit not _— Pindaric ode, 
Which walks in metre down the Strophic road. 

But let the sober matron wear 

Her own mechanic sober air: 
Ah, me! ill suits, alas! the sprightly jig, 
Long robes of ermine, or Sir Cloudsley’s wig. 

Come, placid Dulness, gently come, 

And all my faculties benumb ; 
Let thought turn exile, while the vacant mind 
To trickie words and pretty phrase confin'd, 

Pumping for trim description’s art, 

_ ‘To win the ear, neglects the heart. 

So shall thy sister Taste’s peculiar sons, 

Lineal descendants from the Goths and Huns, 

Struck with the true and grand sublime 

_ Ofrhythm converted into rime, 

Court the quaint muse, and con her lessons o’er, 

Where sleep the sluggish waves by Granta’s shore: 

There shall each poet pare and trim, 
., Stretch, cramp, or lop the verse’s limb, 
Ww hile rebel Wit beholds them with disdain, 
And Fancy flies aloft, nor heeds their servile chain. 
Oh, Fancy, bright aérial maid ! 

_ Where have thy vagrant footsteps stray’d ? 

For, Ah! I miss thee ’midst thy wonted haunt, 

Since silent now th’ enthusiastic chaunt, 

Which erst like frenzy roll’d along, 
Driv’n by th’ impetuous tide of song; 
Rushing secure where native genius bore, 
Not cautious coasting by the shelving shore. 
Hail to the sons of modern Rime, 

_. Mechanic dealers in sublime, 
- ose lady muse full wantonly is dress’d 
ni ht expressions quaint, and tinsel vest, 

Where swelling epithets are laid 
(Art’s ineffectual parade) 
x varnish on the cheek of harlot light; 
he rest thin sown with _ or delight, 


But ill compares with ancient song, 
Where Genlus pour'd its ood along: 


Yet such is Art’s presumptuous idle claim, 
She marshals out the way to modern fame; 
From Grecian fables’ pompous lore 
Description’s studied, glittering store, 
Smooth, soothing sounds, and sweet alternate rime, 
Clinking, like change of bells, in tingle tangle chime. 
The lark shall soar in every ode, 
With flow’rs of light description strew'd, 
And sweetly warbling Philomel, shall flow 
Thy soothing sadness in mechanic wo. 
Trim epithets shall spread their gloss, 
While ev'ry cell’s o’ergrown with moss: 
Here oaks shall rise in chains of ivy bound, 
There smouldering stones o’erspread the rugged ground. 
Here forests brown, and azure hills, 
There babbling fonts, and prattling rills; 
Here some gay river floats in crisped streams, 
While the bright sun now gilds his morning beams, 
Or sinking to his Thetis’ breast, 
Drives in description down the west. 
Oh, let me boast, with pride becoming skill, 
I crown the summit of Dameener hill: 
While Taste with Genius shall dispense, 
And sound shall triumph over sense ; 
O’er the gay mead with curious steps I'll stray, 
And, like the bee, steal all its sweets away ; 
Extract its beauty, and its power, 
From every new poetic flow’r, 
Whose sweets collected may a wreath compose, 
To bind the poet’s brow, or please the critic’s nose.” 








A Lecture delivered before the Members of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Colchester, on Monday 
Evening, September 14, 1835, wpon the Open- 
ing of the Fourth Session of that Institution. 
By Henry Tufnell, Esq. 8vo. pp. 32. Col- 
chester, Fenton; London, Bain; Ridgway 
and Sons, &c. &c. 

In this Lecture, published at the request of 

those persons to whom it was delivered, the 

question, ‘* Whether the progress from utter 
barbarism to civilisation can take place without 
the intervention of some external influence ?” 
is very ably and logically discussed. We are 
glad to find that politics are avoided, for, to 
use the words of the lecturer, in his exordium, 
he describes himself “ as a joint labourer with 
his auditory in promoting the education of all 
classes of the community: a subject upon 
which, whatever political differences may exist 
between us, I trust there can be but one 
opinion entertained by myself and those whom 

I have this night the honour of addressing.” 

Among the statements brought forward by the 

lecturer, as substantiating his view of the ques- 

tion, is one concerning the natives of Ceylon, 
of a peculiarly interesting character, as shew- 
ing the rapid strides the Cingalese nation are 
making in civilisation from the position in 
which they are at present placed. No longer 
are their energies cramped, or their resources 
crippled; and the necessary consequence has 
been their rapid amelioration in all that con- 
|stitutes the difference between the brute ani- 
jmal and intellectual man. But the cause of 
jthe former depression of the natives and the 
effects produced by the removal of that cause, 
are thus eloquently described by Mr. Tufnell : 
** I myself have witnessed, in one of our distant co- 
| lonies, the advance which a nation, supposed to be sunk 
| in lethargy, has made, as soon as fair encouragement was 
| given, and all checks to the progress of industry removed. 
The natives of Ceylon (to which island I am now al- 
luding) had been subject to be called upon to contribute 
their services, almost gratuitously, for the construction of 
public works, to assist in transporting the baggage of any 
civil or military authority who might happen to be tra- 
velling; and, generally, to serve at the caprice of any 
native chief invested with authority, through whom 
alone the orders for compulsory labour could be distri- 
buted. It is hardly possible for you, who live in this 
free country, to conceive the horrible oppression to 
which this system of petty tyranny gave rise. It might 
be the time of harvest, when a short absence from the 
fields would cause the failure of the crops; yet this very 
reason might, perhaps, induce a chief to gratify some 
grudge against an unhappy labourer, by comman¢ — 
attendance, and thus destroying the fruits of a hard 
season of toil. Could it be wondered at, that a 
who had no security for enjoying the reward o 


a 
their 
industry, and were thus deprived of the chief motive for 
exertion, should relapse into a state of thoughtless in- 
dolence, and look forward to nothing beyond providing 





for the means of ay A ony And yet, when the 
question of relieving lower orders of the Cingalese 





RE A TRE 
from this yoke, which weighed down their energies was 
first mooted, the very indolence, which had been occa- 
sioned and fostered by misgovernment, was urged as an 
argument against reverting to a more healthy system! 
It was said that the natives were not fit to be free; that, 
unless compelled to labour, nothing could overcome 
their constitutional indolence; nay, more, when they 
have been unwilling to serve, from motives which En- 
glishmen ought to have respected, I have heard them 
abused in the same strain which the task-masters of 
Egypt used towards the children of Israel—‘ Ye are 
idle—ye are idle!’ Thank Heaven! a more generous 
spirit soon — the government: free labour was 
substituted for compulsory service; and the power of the 
aristocracy, who had so long fettered the energies of 
their countrymen, and retarded the progress of the most 
lovely island in the Indian Ocean, was, in spite of all 
opposition, abolished for ever! Had you witnessed the 
transports of joy which accompanied the announcemant 
of this beneficent measure — the thankfulness with which 
the labourers of the soil hailed the glad tidings, that the 
law recognised no distinction amongst the different classes 
of subjects — you would have joined with me in rejoicin 
at the brightened prospects of humanity; and snecheal 
a nation’s voice of praise, in honour of the glorious spirit 
that proclaimed —that ‘ England will never rule over 
slaves, where her subjects are worthy of freedom !’* I 
have dwelt longer on this illustration than the length 
which I have already trespassed upon your attention 
might, perhaps, warrant; but having myself witnessed 
the improvement of the nation to which I have just 
alluded, and their eagerness to follow in the track of 
civilisation, as soon as the curse of their — aris- 
tocracy had been removed, I naturally felt most deep! 
interested in their welfare. Even whilst I am now ad- 
dressing you, the happy results are every day becoming 
more generally developed, and the sphere of civilisation 
gradually extending itself, under our auspices. I should 
remark, however, that, from the disposition of the Cin- 
galese, it was evident that the improvements which our 
matured knowledge and skill might introduce would not 
be thrown away. Roads have been no sooner opened 
than they were crowded with the vehicles of commerce. 
The establishment of a savings’ bank, although an insti- 
tution of an entirely novel nature, was soon found out to 
be a safe and ready deposit for the savings of industry. 
The serf no sooner felt himself a freeman, than cultiva- 
tion rapidly spread through the different districts ; and, un- 
less checked by some misfortune beyond human calcula- 
tions, it isnot too much to predict, that the once despised 
inhabitants of Ceylon will, in the course of a few years, 
attain a pitch o Speen which the most sanguine 
philanthropist could hardly have dared to anticipate.” 


After arriving at the conclusion that unci- 
vilised man requires external aid to place him 
in a situation in which his own spontaneous 
exertions may be used with effect, the lecturer 
proceeds to shew how urgent is the duty of the 
higher orders to disseminate the blessings of 
education among their poorer fellow-men. 
Coinciding with the inference thus drawn, we 
must, in taking leave of this pamphlet, con- 
gratulate the members of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute at Colchester, in possessing a friend in 
so highly gifted and so liberal a minded man as 
Mr. Tufnell.+ 





Steam to India; or, the New Indian Guide: 
comprising an Oriental Fragment, in a Series 
of Evenings’ Entertainments. 12mo. pp, 353. 
London, 1835. Cochrane and Co. 

A LONG poem of some seven thousand lines, 

as a guide to the steam navigation to India, 

now projected, or in process of experiment, is, 
perhaps, worthy of the distance to be travelled, 
and, at any rate, original in design; and we 
are not sure that the work is not in its way 
quite as original in performance as its admired 
prototype, the Bath Guide of old. A prose ad- 
vertisement prefaces the verse; and the first 
thing that struck us in perusing it was the pretty 
considerable extent of its periods. The sentence 
which begins it is, indeed, only three pages ; 
but for a particular breather, to the reader who 
would make himself perfect by practice, we can 
more decidedly recommend that commencing 


* «« Compulsory labour was abolished by an order in 
council, dated 28th September, 1832; an act which re- 
flected the highest credit upon the commissioners who 
advised, and the government which carried it into 
execution.” 

t This gentleman is the son-in-law of Sir R. Wilmbt 
Horton, the present Governor of Ceylon, whose private 
secretary he was for some time; and thence the authority 
of his information on the subject discussed. He has been 
recently appointed private secretary to the new first Lord 
of the Admiralty, Earl Minto. 
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*¢ The idea of a link,” page ix; and ending 
with “ the straits of Gibraltar,”’ page xiii.! 
This is, perhaps, the most complete specimen of 
involved composition which it has ever been our 
good fortune to see; containing, as it does, 
besides a due proportion of commas and semi- 
colons, five parentheses, eleven colons, and 
twenty-six dashes, thus —! Thus we repeat, as 
an exercise for any person troubled with symp- 
toms of asthma, this passage might be recit- 
ed; and if the patient stood the test, it would 
be idle and unnecessary to call in the doctor. 

With regard to the poetical part of the 
volume, our readers may possibly gather from 
the subjoined description of it, very nearly as 
accurate an idea as we could communicate, after 
studying it :— 

‘* Life is the scene that man requires to see 
represented: the scene of which he is the vital 
principle — the world which he animates—the 
selfishness or self-love of human nature re- 
quires to see itself reflected where it would 
bestow attention : human sympathies must be 
flattered, and are the only mirror into which it 
can look for interest: this principle has not 
been lost sight of in the following pages ; the 
ideal may be admitted as illustrative, but nature 
must be followed as the main guide. From 
the heat of the climate during the day, the 
period for the Eastern ‘legend-teller’ to exer- 
cise his calling, is naturally the cool of evening : 
hence, the division of the ‘ Fragment’ into 
* Evenings ;’ and to this arrangement also, the 
* Dialogues,’ illustrating the ‘ Expedition,’ are 
made, for the suke of unity and compactness, to 
conform: this division, in either instance, is 
noticed in the proper place. Meantime, the 
stages of these different portions are presented 
in a combined form and proceed pari passu, in 
relief of each other. It is needless to observe, 


that the plan of such division is, originally, 
borrowed from that of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
which has been followed in multifarious in- 
stances ; let it suffice to adduce that of the 
* Dolopathos,’ (an Oriental Phedra and Hip- 
polytus) — which, by the by, has the merit of 
giving Boccaccio the idea of the frame-work of 


the ‘ Decameron :’ Warton approves, out of 
various similar plans, that adopted by Mrs. Lee 
in the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ Chaucer’s ‘ Pilgrim- 
age’ and Cintio’s ‘ Voyage’ shall conclude these 
authorities, For the more ready information 
of the reader, each respective stage of the route 
is pointed out, together with the subjects of 
remark connected with it, in a brief notice or 
argument prefixed to each Dialogue.” 

And, at the bottom of this advertisement, so 
precise and correct is the author, we find the 
following erratum : 


** «+ 16, v.17, for vault’s read vaults.—(In the plural.)” 


Having disposed of the preliminary matter, 
we come to “Evening I.”’— the argument 
whereof is :— 


‘* The steamer, Al Sirat, bound from Malta to Alex- 
andria, under conduct of Sanguine, projector of the expedi- 
tion, down the Red Sea to Bombay, and shareholder in the 
vessel : just as he is about to embark (Scene I.) with the 
passengers, he is alarmed by a report of the plague being 
at Alexandria (as it, indeed, was, a short time ago); a 
description of which is given, with all due emphasis, by a 

person who not long left the place, and with a 
umorous propensity to excite the dread of his hearers: 
however, Sanguine’s alarm being quieted by some subse- 
quent information, the expedition proceeds (Scene I1.), 
and he enters into conversation with a character on board. 
Being himself conductor of the expedition, he is warm in 
the praise of his own plans and the age of their projection. 
Is opposed by a person of cynical turn, on these and 
various other topics to which the conversation leads. 
Results of Steam. Absenteeism. Spirit of Innovation. 
Glances, homeward, at Society. At Clubs. Character of 
Wit. Periodicals. Thinking for Self. Cynic’s Descrip 
tion of a Steam-Vessel. Characters amongst the Crew. 
Matrimonial Expeditions to India recommended in the 
utset by the Cynic, in opposition to monotony at Home: 





sale 
Ladies on board entertained by an old ‘ Legend-teller’ 
with part of an Eastern Story: the Vessel, meantime, 
makes for the Bay of ria.” 


It strikes us that our readers will hardly be 
anxious for very detailed extracts to shew how 
this programme is perpetrated: it may be 
enough to run an eye over the prominent points. 
The plague at Alexandria, that “ Tyrant of a 
bane,” raged 

«* Till Life’s thermometer was down at zero.” 


But still there was something to be said for it : 
«« What now avail’d the pasha’s self his stores, 
Tow’rds bribing Death, and buying life’s release ? 
But blest, meantime, the slave forgets his sores— 
Poor bastinadoed tyke! for e’er at peace! 
. .» Every thing has two sides, why not the plague ? 
Give it some good at least for so much evil! 
(Cyn. (Abruptly.) Ay, ay, it’s ‘due,’ (the term though 
somewhat vague), 
You can’t do less e’en ee of the devil!]... 
Some laugh’d, e’en in the face of Death! the sweets, 
Crown’d of the bowl! and died amid the revel !” 


The reporter draws the most horrid picture 
of the ravages of the disease, by the side of 
which De Foe’s celebrated account of the 
Plague of London would appear a mere sketchy 
daub; but, after he has terrified the captain, 
projector, listeners, passengers, &c., it turns 
out that his tale is a joke —a sort of fiction 
such as modern romance writers might invent 
or modern melodramatists dramatise. 


** Such was the tale of dread this worthy told, 
To hear which, our projector was half craz’d— 
Here was an end to all his dreams of gold! 
When his informant smil’d, no little rais’d 

His spirits, telling him the Plague—was spent! 

The wight, too, with their feelings having sported, 
Begg’d pardon for his ill-experiment ; 

But * all a false alarm,’—it naught imported, 

Rid of the mischief, they were quite content ; 
Reprieved—our hero won new life and limb— 

Free, once more, breathed he: so on board they went: 

When Sanguine thus profound delivered him.” 

We, however, would leave the ‘* profound,” 
were it really what it is denominated ; but 
readers may judge by the following portion of 
it—a dialogue on steam— whether a less grave 
appellation might not have been given. 

«* San. Come, quit this strain of Disaffection’s bile— 
A nice new steamer this—how smooth she glides ! 

(Cyn. (Aside.) Genius of Puff! commend thy vot’ry’s 

style !} 

I don’t see much in it. 

San. You don't? 

Cyn. (Impatiently, and looking at the projector sig- 

nificantly.) The strides 

Of steam are nothing to the animation 

Of the grand moral rail-road! where the quacks 

That goad the public itch of innovation, 

Hurry along their trade, themselves and hacks! 

San. I’m a quack, then ? 

Cyn. Dear, no! an honest drone, 

Perhaps, contented ee life’s gloom to grub 

From day to day buried alive and lone 

In the monastic horrors of—a club. 

San. Rail on! I like you in this fit of snarling.” 

As we do not, we shall only join in Cynic’s 
repudiation of the science. 

** T hate to see yon sooty generation 

In lieu of England’s jolly-looking tars, 

Groping, like imps, through fogs of suffocation— 

All this, the pleasure of the voyage mars! 

Besides the horrid noise—the drone and clatter 

Monotonous, that wears one’s patience out— 

Old Ocean’s reeking brow—so much hot water 

*Neath the huge cauldron’s Brobdingnagian snout !” 

The italics in the quotations, we should ob- 
serve, are not ours, but belong to the author, 
who thus points his points, and marks the 
effulgence of his poetry ; whilst 
«« Meantime, our steamer the wave clamb’ring o’er 

Upon its noisy spatterdashes, made 

Its eager way.” 

And about this time some one on, or hovering 
above, the deck sings a song which, in these 
words, deep as the ancient oracle, we deliver to 
the worshippers of the mysterious— (two of the 
verses will do, though, as well as the whole.) 


** Benighted as I wander’d o’er the bourn, 
My fortune’s drearihood pale shadow'd round, 
Streain’d on the path a ray forbade it mourn 
So dark—a may fleet e’en, as luring, found !— 
A moment trac’d,—I lost the radiant clue; 
Though after it, my heart, still, fondly bend the view. 


Oft had I heard, though banish’d life’s converse, 
Of beauty’s spell fond-fabling poets through ; 
But, now, I read its living characters— 
That woke o’er the breast’s smould’ring spark and low, 
Kindling to bloom the ardour’germ that burn’d— 
As sprung I from my dearth, the captive’ fetter spurn’d!” 
With these samples of the skill and poetry 
with which our author guides us towards India, 
for the first evening only reaches Alexandria, 
and the second thus continues the route :— 
«* At Alexandria, now, they found the town 
Right doieful, where the scourge had late swept by, 
Bowling apace the human nine-pins down! . . .” 
When, chatting thus—as stroll’d they, vacantly,— 
Our worthies ’guil’d ennui—the dzemon’s frown:”— 
we shall be contented. Whether the pro. 
duction belongs to Bedlam or Parnassus, we 
leave it to the public to determine, and will not 
attempt to bias the world by any opinion of our 
own. That we do entertain an opinion, how- 
ever, we do nut attempt to deny; and, as the 
judges, when they leave matters in obscurity, 
often say to juries in summing up, if there is 
any doubt on the subject, you will give the 
writer the benefit of it. Vide Trials de lu. 
natico inquirendo, passim. 








Heinrich Stilling. Part II. His Domestic 
Life, and Years of Tuition. Translated 
from the German, &c. By Samuel Jackson, 
12mo. pp. 445. London, 1835. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 

WHEN the first part of this autobiography 

appeared, we stated that it was a thorough 

specimen of German literature, which, perhaps, 
we ought to have limited to a peculiar class, 
viz. the writings of a religious sect. Stilling is 
the Huntingdon of Germany: the S. S. Sinner 

Saved; but a tailor instead of a coal-heaver, 

though not the less the object of special provi. 

dences, and an extra share of Divine favours in 
every respect, not to mention the superabund- 
ance of three wives. 

As an exhibition of the manners and mode 
of living among large portions of the population 
of the country, of the lower and middle ranks, 
the work is certainly a curiosity ; and, in spite 
of its nature and character, inclining much to 
fanatical mysticism and minute prolixity, we 
must say that it has afforded us considerable 
entertainment. We find Mr. Stilling, in 1772, 
going to settle as a doctor of medicine at Schi- 
nenthal, a beautifully situated and thriving 
manufacturing town. 

‘© All nature (he tells us) was still, the sky 
was serene, the sun shone over hill and dale, 
land its warm and genial rays unfolded herbs, 
and leaves, and flowers. Stilling contemplated 
his present circumstances and prospects with 
delight, and felt assured that his sphere ot 
operation would become wide and comprelien- 
sive. Christina (his wife) hoped the same 
thing, whilst Mr. Fridenberg (her father) 
sometimes walked on alone, or lingered again 
behind, smoking his pipe; and when any thing 
relating to domestic economy occurred to him, 
he expressed it briefly and emphatically, be 
lieving that such like practical maxims would 
be useful to them, being now about to keep 
house.” 

His visions of futurity were somewhat 
damped by the behaviour of the inhabitants:— 

“ His pietistic friends, who had formerly re- 
ceived him as an angel of God, and embraced 
him with the warmest salutations and blessings, 
stood at a distance, merely bowed, and were cold: 
but this was no wonder; for he now wore 8 
wig with a bag to it; formerly it was only 
round, and powdered a little ; besides, be ~~ 
ruffles to his shirt, at the neck and hands, an 
was therefore beccme a gentleman, and a man 
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speak with him on religion, in their usual way, 
but he expressed himself -in a friendly and 
serious manner, to the effect that he had talked 
long enough about duties—he would now be 
silent and practise them ; and as he no longer 
attended any of their meetings, they regarded 
him as a backslider, and spake of him on every 
occasion in an unkind and lamenting tone. 
How much is this mode of proceeding to be 
deprecated in these characters, otherwise so 
worthy and excellent! I willingly confess 
that the most upright people and the best of 
Christians are to be found amongst them; but 
they ruin every thing by their love of judging. 
He that is not precisely of one mind with them, 
nor trifles and affects religious sensibility with 
them, is of no value in their eyes, and is re- 
garded as unregenerate; they do not reflect 
that the mere profession of religion is unavail- 
ing, and that the individual must let his light 
shine by his good works. In short, Stilling was 
not only entirely forsaken by his old friends, 
but even calumniated; nor did they employ 
him scarcely in the least as a physician. The 
majority of the rich merchants received him 
merely with politeness, as a man who had no 
property, and whom it is necessary, at first 
sight, to impress with the idea, ‘ Never have 
the heart to ask money, help, or support from 
me; I will reward thy services as they deserve, 
and nothing more.’ However, he likewise 
found some worthy men, true philanthropists, 
whose look bespoke a noble mind. All this, 
however, had a depressing effect upon Stilling ; 
hitherto he had dined at a table well provided 
by others, or else had been able to pay for it ; 
the world around him had had little reference 
tohim, and with all his sufferings, his sphere 
of operation had been inconsiderable ; but now 
he saw himself all at once placed in a vast, 
splendid, low-bred, avaricious, mercantile world, 
with which he did not harmonise in the least, 
where the learned were only esteemed in pro- 
portion to their wealth —- where sensibility, 
reading, and learning, were ludicrous; and 
where he alone was honoured who made much 
money. Hence he was like a very small light, 
at which no one would think of lingering, 
much less of warming himself. Stilling, there- 
fore, began to feel melancholy.” 

His first patient appeared on the fourth day ; 
but we cannot follow him through his practice, 
nor relate how, without knowing it, he became 
4 famous oculist, when unlucky as an accou- 
cheur, the occasions whereof are somewhat cir- 
cumstantially described. Owing to this, and 
other mishaps, he became embarrassed, as is 
naively set down in the following passage : 

“He had no credit, besides which, every 
thing was very dear, and the manner of living 
expensive: every morning, on awaking, the 
question recurred to him with redoubled force, 
How wilt thou find thy subsistence this day ? 
for the case was very rare that he had money 
enough for two days. His experience and his 
tials of faith, indeed, stood before his eyes; 
but then he daily saw still more pious people, 
who struggled with the bitterest want, and had 
scarcely bread enough to satisfy their hunger ; 
therefore what else could console him but an 
unconditional surrender of himself to the mercy 
: his heavenly Father, who would not suffer 
im to be tempted beyond his ability? To 
> was added another circumstance ; he had 
r maxim that every Christian, and particu- 
arly a physician, ought to be benevolent with- 
re reflection, merely in confidence upon God : 
ee of this, he committed the great 

e of frequently having medicine made 
Up at the apothecary’s on his own account, for 





those he visited who were unable to pay; by 
which he plunged himself into debt, which sub- 
sequently caused him much sorrow; nor was 
he careful, on such occasions, to reserve the 
money he had been receiving. I cannot say 
that, in such instances, an inward benevolent 
impulse guided his actions! No; there was 
also a certain thoughtlessness and disregard for 
money connected with it, of which weakness 
of character Stilling at that time was ignorant, 
but at length became sufliciently acquainted 
with it, through many grievous trials. It is 
no wonder that in this manner his practice be- 
came very extensive ; he had more than enough 
to do, but his labours brought him in very 
little. Christina also felt grieved at it, for she 
was very careful, and he said nothing to her, 
when he gave away any thing, lest she should 
reproach him, for he felt assured that God 
would bless him for it in some other way.” 

These brief examples may or may not induce 
our readers to consult the volume itself, just as 
their fancies and judgments dictate; but we 
shall only present them with a few bits more, 
to shew the Germanism of the performance, to 
which we have alluded. 

Stilling is introduced to two brothers, ** Voll- 
kraft of Riisselstein,” one of them court-cham- 
berlain, and we are told :— 

‘* He went to them, for the first time, one 
evening ; the chamberlain entered into conver- 
sation with him, and was so taken with him 
that he saluted and embraced him, and favoured 
him with his entire love and friendship: the 
same was the case, also, with the other brother. 
Both understood him, and he them; their 
hearts overflowed into each other, and a con- 
versation arose, which is not understood by 
every one. Stilling’s eyes were continually 
filled with tears on this occasion. - ad 

*¢ He that is desirous of forming to himself a 
lively idea of Stilling’s state of mind at that 
time, must imagine to himself a wanderer on 
a narrow fvotpath, close to a perpendicular 
range of rocks, on his right hand ; further on, 
an abyss of invisible depth ; on his left, steep 
and rugged rocks, and impending loose masses 
of stone, which hung over his head; before 
him, no hope of a better or surer way ; on the 
contrary, the path becomes smaller, and at 
length it ceases entirely ; nothing but precipices 
are seen all around. Stilling had only needed 
to have been a professor of the new-fashioned 
religion, to have abandoned his wife and chil- 
dren ; but the temptation to this never entered 
his mind—he adhered the more closely to a 
paternal providence ; he believed it was an easy 
thing for it to find an outlet, where all human 
providence could not discover any ; and there- 
fore he proceeded, in darkness and twilight, 
step by step, on his narrow path. a4 ° 

*¢ He who is acquainted with the divine pro- 
cedure, will be aware, without my reminding 
him of it, that all this is precisely the method 
of providence. Stilling had hastened towards 
his aim with eagerness and impure desire: 
pride, vanity, and who knows what, had inter- 
mingled themselves. In such a state he would 
have arrived at Rittersburg, with blustering 
ambition, and would certainly not have been 
successful. It is the maxim of eternal love to 
render its pupils pliant and perfectly resigned 
in their wills, before it advances further with 
them. ” = Ks ” 

* Stilling struggled for days and nights to- 
gether; a corner of his study was rendered 
smooth by kneeling, and wet with tears ; but 
heaven was shut against him: every ardent 
sigh rebounded back again; he felt that the 
paternal heart of God was closed. Christina 


being unable to bear the sound of footsteps, he 
went constantly in stockings, and ran in the 
distress of his heart from one corner of the 
room to another, until the feet were worn 
through, without his being aware of it. During 
all this time, threatening and insulting letters 
continued to arrive from Schénenthal. Mr. 
Friedenberg’s heart was broken by the expecta- 
tion of his daughter’s approaching death ; but 
still his reproaches did not cease. He was now 
convinced that Stilling was the cause of all his 
misfortunes, and all excuse was of no avail. * * 

** At Nordheim, Stilling was attacked by an 
indescribable apprehension. It began before 
taking leave of Achelis ; but whether the good 
man observed it or not, I know not. It was in 
reality an apprehension of bad roads, and of the 
overturning of the coach; but it was so hor- 
rible, that it could scarcely be endured. It 
lasted during the whole journey, and was some- 
times stronger, and at others weaker.” 

He declares that he is not really a great and 
remarkable man, but an instrument in God’s 
hands :— 

** A powerful impulse most certainly I pos- 
sessed, and have it still; it is an extensive and 
comprehensive activity for Jesus Christ, his re- 
ligion, and his kingdom ; but it must be well 
observed, that this impulse did not at all lie in 
my natural character; for that is, on the con- 
trary, an extensive and comprehensive, highly 
| frivolous enjoyment of physical and mental sen- 
|sual pleasures. I beg that this fundamental 
| part of my character be on no account lost sight 
of. The first-mentioned impulse was introduced 
jinto me entirely from without. * 
| ** See, my dear readers, it is in this inde- 
\scribably wise and gracious manner the Lord 
| has at length led me to the attainment of that 
|aim, the impulse for which he caused to be en- 
|grafted in me in my earliest infantile years. 
| My present occupation, therefore, is, —1. The 
| continuance of my ophthalmic practice ; for this 
| vocation has been legitimated and assigned me 
| by the Lord’s direction. 2. The continuance of 
|my religious authorship, as my heavenly guide 
|directs ; and, 3. The distributing and editing 

of little edifying tracts for the lower classes, for 

| which purpose contributions in money are sent 
| me by kind and piously disposed friends, in order 
|to enable me to disseminate such tracts gratui- 
| tously among the lower orders. Whether the 
Lord has any thing further in view with me, 
I know not: I am his servant—let him employ 
me as he pleases; but I shall take no step with. 
out first clearly ascertaining his will.’ 

Acquainted with Lavater and Goéthe, we 
have some strange and simple stories about 
them ; and perhaps the most generally inter. 
esting part of the book is that with which we 
conclude,—a characteristic picture of a party at 
Schénenthal sixty years ago :— 

“ Never, perhaps, had a more singularly 
mixed company met together, than that which 
now surrounded the large oval table, which, 
according to the Schinenthal fashion, was, at the 
same time, loaded with refreshment. It is worth 
the while for me to give even a rude sketch of 
these guests. Lavater’s fame for practical god- 
liness had attracted thither, amongst others, an 
old adherent of Tersteegen. He was in every 
respect a venerable man, unmarried, according 
to the principles of pure mysticism, extremely 
particular in the choice of his company, very 
friendly, grave, of a soft-featured countenance, 
composed look, and careful in all his expres- 
sions ; all his words were weighed, as it were, 
in gold scales: in short, he was an excellent 
man, if 1 except the single peculiarity, which 
all persons of this kind so easily assume— that 
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of being intolerant towards all who do not think 
astheydo. This venerable man, with his round 
and lively face, round bob-wig and black small- 
clothes, zat towards the head of thetable. He 
looked about him with a kind of friendly anxiety, 
and now and then privately dropped monitory 
hints, for he scented spirits of very different 
sentiments. Next to him sat Vollkraft, the 
chamberlain, a refined man of the world—such 
as there are few of—in a fashionable riding- 
dress: his lively disposition shot forth sparks of 
wit, and his highly rectified philosophical feeling 
judged always according to the balances of pro- 
priety, of right, and of justice. After him fol- 
lowed his brother, the poet. From his whole 
being streamed gentle, pleasing feeling, and be- 
nevolence towards God and man, let them think 
and believe as they would, if they were only 
good and worthy people ; his gray flock-hat lay 
behind him in the window, and his form was 
covered with a light summer-frock. The land- 
lord sat next him. He had on his head a coal- 
black wig with a bag, and a brown chintz 
morning-gown, girded about with a green silk 
sash ; his large prominent eyes started forth 
, from beneath his broad and lofty forehead ; his 
chin was pointed ; and the face, on the whole, 
triangular and meagre, but full of traits of 
understanding: he loved rather to hear than to 
speak ; and when he spoke, every thing was 
previously considered and decreed in the cham- 
ber of his brain: certainly his dove-like sim- 
plicity was not wanting in the wisdom of the 
serpent. Lavater was next in the row. His 


Apostle John’s face forcibly attracted every 
heart with veneration and love, and his cheer- 
ful and pleasing wit, combined with a lively and 
amusing humour, made all present its own, who 
did not think they sinned by wit and humour. 
Meanwhile his physiognomical feelers were se- 


cretly and constantly at work; for here there 
was no want of objects. He had an able draw- 
ing-master with him, who also did not sit with 
his hands in his bosom. Near Lavater sat 
Hasenkamp, a man of about forty years of age, 
a little bent, thin, and hectic, with rather a 
long face, remarkable physiognomy, and an 
aspect which excited veneration. Every word 
was a paradox exciting reflection and pleasure, 
seldom systematic ; his spirit sought for liberty, 
and struggled in its tabernacle after truth, un- 
til having soon burst it, he soared aloft with a 
loud hallelujah to the source of light and truth. 
His detached pieces cause orthodox and hetero- 
dox Christians to shake their heads; but he 
required to be known. He constantly walked, 
with his perspective glass in his hand, up and 
down the land of shadows, and looked over into 
the region of the plains of light, the dazzling 
rays of which occasionally dimmed his sight. 
Callenbusch followed next, a theological physi- 
cian or medical divine. His face was as sin- 
gular as any one’s can be—a face which shook 
Lavater’s whole system ; it contained nothing 
disagreeable — nothing bad; but, at the same 
time, nothing of all that on which he builds 
greatness of soul; a secret and serene majesty, 
however, beamed forth through his features, 
which were disfigured by the small-pox, which 
was only gradually discovered in associating 
with him. His eyes, which were struggling 
with the cataract and the gutta serena, and his 
ever-open mouth, shewing two rows of beautiful 
white teeth, seemed as if they would attract the 
truth through worlds of space ; and his highly 
pleasing and agreeable language, connected with 
a high degree of politeness and modesty, fet- 
tered every heart that approached him. Juvenal 
then followed. Let the reader imagine to him- 
self a little, young, round-headed mannikin, 





with bright and roguish eyes, and an ever- 
smiling countenance. He said nothing, but 
only made his observations. His whole atmos- 
phere was an impenetrable power, which re- 
pelled every thing that sought to approach him. 
Close to him sat a worthy young Schénenthal 
merchant, a friend of Stilling, a man full of 
religion without pietism, and glowing with a 
hunger after truth; a man who has few that 
are like him. Now followed Stilling. He sat 
there, with a profound and secret grief on his 
brow, which circumstances for the moment dis- 
pelled. He spoke occasionally, and sought to 
shew each one his heart as it was. Some in- 
considerable physiognomies, merely to fill up 
the vacant space, completed the circle. Goéthe 
could not sit still; he danced about the table, 
made faces, and shewed every where, in his 
way, how royally the circle of men delighted 
him. Schénenthal people thought to them- 
selves, ‘ God be gracious to us! the man cannot 
be right in his head ;’ but Stilling and others, 
who knew him and his ways better, thought 
they should burst with laughter, when some one 
regarded him with a fixed, and, as it were, com- 
passionating eye, and he then laid him low with 
a full and piercing look. This scene lasted, 
rather tumultuously, scarcely half an hour, 
when Lavater, Hasenkamp, Callenbusch, the 
young merchant, and Stilling, rose up, and 
wandered forth in the clear evening sunshine, 
up the paradisaical valley, in order to visit the 
excellent Theodore Miiller above-mentioned. 
Stilling will never forget that walk ; Lavater 
became acquainted with him, and he with La- 
vater ; they spoke much together, and became 
attached to each other. On arriving at the vil- 
lage, Stilling returned to Schinenthal with his 
friend. In the meantime, Goéthe and Juvenal 
had set off for Riisselstein. Lavater came next 
morning to visit Stilling ; had his portrait taken 
for his work on physiognomy, and then pur- 
sued his journey further.” 





Democracy in America. By Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, Avocat, &c. Translated by Henry 
Reeve, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. II. pp. 462. 
London, 1835. Saunders and Otley. 

WE intimated, in noticing the first volume of 
this work when it appeared, that we should 
pay due attention to its successor; and, if we 
could neither follow nor, perhaps, accord with 
all the enlarged views of its author, endeavour, 
at any rate, to make the outline of his labours 
known to the English public. In fulfilling this 
implied pledge, we may succinctly state that M. 
de Tocqueville appears to be equally intelligent 
and honest in the views he has taken of Ame- 
rica. A man of good sense, acuteness, and 
education, he has had no strong party-feelings 
to bias him; and if he is not altogether right 
in his opinions, we are convinced that he is 
never intentionally wrong; and that, if there 
are mistakes or misconceptions, they are inse- 
parable from his position, and the complicated 
affairs presented for the exercise of his powers 
and understanding. 

In this volume he considers why the People 
govern in the United States ; passes in review 
the principal parties in the Union; looks at 
the press and political associations ; weighs the 
various democratic components and their effects 
on society ; and treats of the condition of the 
religion, the laws, the separate provinces, the 
federal government, the three races (Anglo- 
American, Indian, and Negro), and the probable 
results which may be expected from these exist- 
ing circumstances as they come to be developed 
by time. The topics are important, and their 
discussion is able; but we must, in our limits, 





select only one or two for illustration, and 
leave the work itself to speak for the rest, 
which, indeed, it ought to do in every collection 
of books upon America. 

The Press is a very momentous subject of 
inquiry every where, and no where more than 
in England in our day; and we have hardly a 
choice in bringing the lesson of America, as 
represented by an impartial Frenchman, to 
enlighten us upon it. 

“* The influence (he truly remarks) of the 
liberty of the press does not affect political 
opinions alone, but it extends to all the opi. 
nions of men, and it modifies customs as well 
as laws. * * * America (he continues, 
after some preliminary observations) is, per. 
haps, at this moment, the country of the whole 
world which contains the fewest germs of re. 
volution ; but the press is not less destructive 
in its principles than in France, and it displays 
the same violence without the same reasons for 
indignation. In America, as in France, it 
constitutes a singular power, so strangely com. 
posed of mingled good and evil, that it is at 
the same time indispensable to the existence 
of freedom, and nearly incompatible with the 
maintenance of public order. Its power is 
certainly much greater in France than in the 
United States; though nothing is more rare in 
the latter country than to hear of a prosecution 
having been instituted against it. The reason 
of this is perfectly simple: the Americans, 
having once admitted the doctrine of the sove- 
reignty of the people, apply it with perfect 
consistency. It was never their intention to 
found a permanent state of things with elements 
which undergo daily modifications ; and there 
is, consequently, nothing criminal in an attack 
upon the existing laws, provided it be not at 
tended with a violent infraction of them. * * * 
The small influence of the American journals 
is attributable to several reasons, amongst 
which are the following: — The liberty of 


+ | writing, like all other liberty, is most formid- 


able when it is a novelty; for a people which 
has never been accustomed to co-operate in the 
conduct of state affairs, places implicit con- 
fidence in the first tribune who arouses its 
attention. The Anglo- Americans have en- 
joyed this liberty ever since the foundation of 
the settlements; moreover, the press cannot 
create human passions by its own power, how- 
ever skilfully it may kindle them where they 
exist. In America politics are discuased with 
animation and a varied activity, but they rarely 
touch those deep passions which are excited 
whenever the positive interest of a part of the 
community is impaired: but in the United 
States the interests of the community are n4 
most prosperous condition. A single glance 
upon a French and an American newspaper '8 
sufficient to shew the difference which exists 
between the two nations on this head. In 
France the space allotted to commercial ad- 
vertisements is very limited, and the intel. 
ligence is not considerable, but the most e 
sential part of the journal is that which cov 
tains the discussion of the politics of the day. 
In America three quarters of the enormous 
sheet which is set before the reader are filled 
with advertisements, and the remainder is fre- 
quently occupied by political intelligence 
trivial anecdotes: it is only from time to time 
that one finds a corner devoted to passionate 
discussions like those with which the jour 
nalists of France are wont to indulge their 
readers. It has been ery” by > 
servation, and discovered by the innate 5» 
gacity of the pettiest as well as the greatest 
of despots, that the influence of a power 
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increased in proportion as its direction is ren- 
dered more central. In France the press com- 
pines a twofold centralisation; almost all its 

wer is centred in the same spot, and vested 
in the same hands, for its organs are far from 
numerous. The influence of a public press 
thus constituted, upon a sceptical nation, must 
be unbounded. It is an enemy with which a 
government may sign an occasional truce, but 
which it is difficult to resist for any length of 
time. Neither of these kinds of centralisation 
exists in America. The United States have no 
metropolis; the intelligence as well as the 
power of the country are dispersed abroad, and, 
instead of radiating from a point, they cross 
each other in every direction ; the Americans 
have established no central control over the 
expression of opinion, any more than over the 
conduct of business. These are circumstances 
which do not depend on human foresight ; but 
it is owing to the laws of the Union that there 
are no licenses to be granted to printers, no 
securities demanded from editors, as in France, 
and no stamp-duty, as in France and England. 
The consequence of this is that nothing is 
easier than to set up a newspaper, and a small 
number of readers suffices to defray the ex- 
penses of the editor. The number of periodical 
and occasional publications which appear in 
the United States actuaily surpasses belief. 
The most enlightened Americans attribute the 
subordinate influence of the press to this ex- 
cessive dissemination ; and it is adopted as an 
axiom of political science in that country, 
that the only way to neutralise the effect of 
public journals is to multiply them inde- 
finitely. I cannot conceive that a truth 
which is so self-evident should not already 
have been more generally admitted in Eu- 
rope: it is comprehensible that the persons 
who hope to bring about revolutions by means 
ofthe press, should be desirous of confining its 
action to a few powerful organs; but it is per- 
fectly incredible that the partisans of the exist- 
ing state of things, and the natural supporters 
of the laws, should attempt to diminish the 
influence of the press by concentrating its 
authority. The governments of Europe seem 
to treat the press with the courtesy of the 
knights of old; they are anxious to furnish it 
with the same central power which they have 
found to be so trusty a weapon, in order to en- 
hance the glory of their resistance to its at- 
tacks. In America there is scarcely a hamlet 
which has not its own newspaper. It may 
readily be imagined that neither discipline nor 
unity of design can be communicated to so mul- 
tifarious a host, and each one is consequently 
led to fight under his own standard. All the 
Political journals of the United States are, in- 
deed, arrayed on the side of the administration 
oragainst it; but they attack and defend it in 
4 thousand different ways. They cannot suc- 
ceed in forming those great currents of opinion 
which overwhelm the most solid obstacles. This 
division of the influence of the press produces a 
Variety of other consequences which are scarcely 
less remarkable. The facility with which jour- 
nals can be established induces a multitude of 
individuals to take a part in them; but, as the 
extent of competition precludes the possibility 
of considerable profit, the most distinguished 
classes of society are rarely led to engage in 
these undertakings. Butsuch is the number of 
the public prints that, even if they were a source 
of wealth, writers of ability could not be found 
todirect them all. The journalists of the United 
States are usually placed in a very humble posi- 
“on, with a scanty education and a vulgar turn 
of mind. The will of the majority is the most 





general of laws, and it establishes certain habits 
which form the characteristics of each peculiar 
class of society; thus it dictates the etiquette 
practised at courts, and the etiquette of the bar. 
The characteristics of the French journalist 
consist in a violent, but frequently an eloquent 
and lofty, manner of discussing the politics of 
the day; and the exceptions to this habitual 
practice are only occasional. The characteristics 
of the American journalist consist in an open 
and coarse appeal to the passions of the pop-n 
lace; and he habitually abandons the principles 
of political science to assail the characters of 
individuals, to track them into private life, and 
disclose all their weaknesses and errors. No- 
thing can be more deplorable than this abuse of 
the powers of thought : I shall have occasion to 
point out hereafter the influence of the news- 
papers upon the taste and the morality of the 
American people, but my present subject ex- 
clusively concerns the political world. It can- 
not be denied that the effects of this extreme 
license of the press tend indirectly to the main- 
tenance of public order. The individuals who 
are already in the possession of a high station 
in the esteem of their fellow-citizens, are afraid 
to write in the newspapers, and they are thus 
deprived of the most powerful instrument which 
they can use to excite the passions of the mul- 
titude to their own advantage. The personal 
opinions of the editors have no kind of weight 
in the eyes of the public: the only use of a 
journal is, that it imparts the knowledge of 
certain facts, and it is only by altering or dis- 
torting those facts that a journalist can con- 
tribute to the support of his own views.” 

Upon perusing this plain and unprejudiced 
statement, we are forced to the conclusion, that,” 
however faulty our newspapers may be, and 
however clamoured against the taxes (miscalled) 
upon knowledge, we are in an infinitely prefer- 
able condition to America with her periodicals. 
The low and “ humble position” of the jour- 
nals in the United States, conducted by editors 
of “ scanty education and vulgar turn of mind,” 
their ‘coarse appeals to the passions of the 
populace,” and perpetually ‘‘ assailing the cha- 
racter of individuals,” are truly, indeed, what 
M. de T. says, ** deplorable abuses of the power 
of thought ;” and yet such is the very situa- 
tion to which it is wished to reduce the entire 
press of England, and to which a not incon- 
siderable portion of it has been reduced! We 
see what the spread of cheap knowledge is, and 
what the general diffusion of information —the 
nicknamed march of intellect —means, in Ame- 
rica, on a wide and grand scale: is there a man 
of common sense and good principle amongst 
us who could desire to witness our literature 
(with all its blots, imperfections, and offences) 
brought down to the same miserable pitch ? 
We cannot believe it, while truth, reason, and 
intelligence, are prized in social life, and a com- 
munity or nation is likely to prefer instruction, 
which cannot be given without toil, to every 
species of blundering nonsense, ignorant mis- 
information, and mischievous delusion. 

In M. de Tocqueville’s notice of lawyers in 
the United States, where he thinks they serve 
as a counterpoise to democracy, he himself 
being of that profession in Paris, we find some 
ingenious remarks, of which we borrow a part. 

** Men (he says) who have more especially 
devoted themselves to legal pursuits, derive 
from those occupations certain habits of order, 
a taste for formalities, and a kind of instinc- 
tive regard for the regular connexion of ideas, 
which naturally render them very hostile to 
the revolutionary spirit and the unreflecting 
passions of the multitude. The special inform- 





ation which lawyers derive from their studies, 
ensures them a separate station in society; and 
they constitute a sort of privileged body in the 
scale of intelligence. This notion of their su- 
periority perpetually recurs to them in the 
practice of their profession ; they are the mas- 
ters of a science which is necessary, but which 
is not very generally known: they serve as 
arbiters between the citizens ; and the habit of 
directing the blind passions of parties in litiga- 
tion to their purpose, inspires them with a 
certain contempt for the judgment of the mul- 
titude. To this it may be added, that they 
naturally constitute a body; not by any pre- 
vious understanding, or by an agreement which 
directs them to a common end; but the ana- 
logy of their studies and the uniformity of their 
proceedings connect their minds together, as 
much as a common interest could combine their 
endeavours. A portion of the tastes and of 
the habits of the aristocracy may consequently 
be discovered in the characters of men in the 
profession of the law. They participate in the 
same instictive love of order and of formalities; 
and they entertain the same repugnance to the 
actions of the multitude, and the same secret 
contempt of the government of the people. I 
do not’ mean to say that the natural propensi- 
ties of lawyers are sufficiently strong to sway 
them irresistibly ; for they, like most other 
men, are governed by their private interests 
and the advantages of the moment. In a 
state of society in which the members of the 
legal profession are prevented from holding 
that rank in the political world which they 
enjoy in private life, we may rest assured that 
they will be the foremost agents of revolution. 
But it must then be inquired whether the 
cause which induces them to innovate and to 
destroy is accidental, or whether it belongs to 
some lasting purpose which they entertain. It 
is true that lawyers mainly contributed to the 
overthrow of the French monarchy in 1789; 
but it remains to be seen whether they acted thus 
because they had studied the laws, or because 
they were prohibited from co-operating in the 
work of legislation. * * ® Lawyers are 
attached to public order beyond every other 
consideration, and the best security of public 
order is authority. It must not be forgotten, 
that if they prize the free institutions of their 
country much, they nevertheless value the le- 
gality of those institutions far more: they are 
less afraid of tyranny than of arbitrary power ; 
and, provided that the legislature take upon 
itself to deprive men of their independence, 
they are not dissatisfied. - - 

** The station which lawyers occupy in Eng- 
land and America, exercises no less an in- 
fluence upon their habits and their opinions. 
The English aristocracy, which has taken care 
to attract to its sphere whatever is at all ana- 
logous to itself, has conferred a high degree of 
importance and of authority upon the members 
of the legal profession. In English society 
lawyers do not occupy the first rank, but they 
are contented with the station assigned to 
them ; they constitute, as it were, the younger 
branch of the English aristocracy, and they are 
attached to their elder brothers, although they 
do not enjoy all their privileges. The English 
lawyers consequently mingle the taste and the 
ideas of the aristocratic circles in which they 
move, with the aristocratic interests of their 
profession. And, indeed, the lawyer-like cha- 
racter which I am endeavouring to depict is 
most distinctingly to be met with in England : 
there, laws are esteemed not so much because 
they are good as because they are old; and if 
it be necessary to modify them in apy respect, 
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or to adapt them to the changes which time 
operates in society, recourse is to be-had to the 
most inconceivable contrivances in order to 
uphold the traditionary fabric, and to maintain 
that nothing has been done which does not 
square with the intentions, and complete the 
labours of former generations. 
dividuals who conduct these changes disclaim 
all intention of innovation, and they had rather 
resort to absurd expedients than plead guilty 
to so great a crime. This spirit appertains 
more especially to the English lawyers ; they 
seem indifferent to the real meaning of what 
they treat, and they direct all their attention 
to the letter, seeming inclined to infringe the 
rules of common sense and of humanity, rather 
than to swerve one tittle from the law. The 
English legislation may be compared to the 
stock of an old tree, upon which lawyers have 


engrafted the most various shoots, with the tions. 


hope that, although their fruits may differ, 


The very in-| 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Year's Token; or, Christmas Present. Pp. 240. 
(London, Darton and Son.)—We are sorry to say that this 
| isa very poor and indifferent volume. The intention is 
good, but the English is often defective; and, when 
| better, though bad things are every day issuing from the 
| mere compiling and cheap press, it is absurd to fly kites 
| like this, where neither taste nor judgment are exercised. 
Small’s Veterinary Tablet.—A map, in a case, of all the 
| cases of disease in horses, dogs, and other animals. We 
know how much human beings are subject to; but the 
lower brutes (at least in domestic state) have their afflic- 
| tions; and here is chapter and verse for them, and recipes 
| for their cure. 
| Advice to Purchasers of Horses, by J. Stewart. 3d edition. 
| (Glasgow, M‘Phun.)—A third edition is good, because we 
| know of no class of men on whom ‘‘ advice” is more 
thrown away than upon the “ purchasers of horses.” 
| Fifty editions is the smallest number Mr. M‘Phun may 
| expect to be called for; and after that — people may still 
| be taken in when they uy horses. 
Pocket Guide to Domestic Cookery, by a Lady. (Glasgow, 
| M‘Phun.)—Another third edition. He bien! As Christ- 
| Mas approaches we must expect a repetition of the rules 
| for living well. Man is an eating more than a ruminating 


| animal, and ought to be reminded of his serious avoca- 


The New Law of the Court of Requests, §c., by J. H. 
| Brady. (London, Hodson; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 


their foliage at least will be confounded with | —A compendium of the new law (of last session) of the 
the venerable trunk which supports them all. | city Court of Requests, and a little book of great utility 
In America there are no nobles or literary | for tradesmen and attorneys. : 
d th des : he| The Municipal Reform Act, §c., by W. Carpenter. 

men, and the people is apt to mistrust the} (London, Wakelin.) — Another cheap abridgement of this 
wealthy; lawyers consequently form the highest voluminous act; but far interios to that noticed last 
itical c : ore ¢| week, Besides imparting some information touching the 
political class, and the most cultivated circle of | law in question, Mr. Carpenter (like the majority of cheap 
society. They have, therefore, nothing to gain | compilation workers) contrives to desseminate a spice of 


by innovation, which adds a conservative in-| Radical principles in the usual Radical language. Thus, he 


terest to their natural taste for public order. 
If I were asked where I place the American 
aristocracy, I should reply, without hesitation, 


that it is not composed of the rich who are 


united together by no common tie, but that it 
occupies the judicial bench and the bar.” 

We could readily multiply examples of this 
work, but, amid the many claims upon our 
limited space, we trust we have done enough to 
exhibit the nature of its claims upon the public 


attention ; and in that hope we take our leave | 


of what we consider to be a production of great 
merit, and well worthy of high consideration. 





The Earth: its Physical History, and most 
remarkable Phenomena. By W. Mullinger 


Higgins, F.G.S., &c. Lecturer on Natural | 


History at Guy’s Hospital. Pp. 518. Lon- 

don, 1835. Orr and Smith. 

Ir gives us pleasure to be able to award to 
this work the praise of being a very useful 
and instructive compilation ; because we can- 
not but observe that great care and much re- 
search have been bestowed upon it by Mr. 
Higgins. It is not, therefore, one of those 
crude and misleading productions which infest 
the press, and deteriorate the literature and 
science of the country, but a deliberate and 
well.arranged performance, from a competent 
hand, and displaying intelligence in the choice 
of matter and judgment in assigning its proper 
character. 

While we in justice bestow this general 
tribute of approbation, it will be felt that it 
is not a volume to be illustrated by extracts. 
The importance and objects of physical science 
are judiciously explained. The earth is con- 
sidered in relation to the universe, which in- 
volves astronomy. Its own phenomena are 
then dwelt upon; and atmosphere, heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism, &c. &c. are fully con- 
sidered. Geology occupies a prominent place, 
and along with its main features the theories 
of temperature, diluvian and volcanic action, 
fossil remains, crystallisation, chemical attrac- 
tion, and every other matter connected there- 
with, are lucidly and comprehensively dis- 
cussed, 

The whole forms an epitome most eligible 
for the information of youth, and the mass of 
a people inquisitive for useful knowledge. 


| tells us that this Reform Bill ** extinguishes all old alder- 
| men, corporators, recorders, town-clerks, and other func- 
| tionaries, who have so long battened on funds intended for 
| the benefit of the public;” than which assertion nothing 

can be more false. It also, it seems, ‘‘ displaces a large 
body of Tory justices of the peace;” and, further, ‘* dis- 
| places a host of thick-headed scions of aristocracy,” &c. 
| This is not the spirit in which good laws or any laws 
| should be edited. 

The Book of Family Worship, by the Editor of the 
| « Sacred Harp,” &c. Pp.340. (London, Whittaker and 
| £o.)—A selection of prayers, meditations, blessings, &c., 
| from modern writers esteemed for talent and piety, and 
suited for daily use. 


Architecture. Pp. 224. 
A second edition of a useful publication, which supplies 
a fair analysis of the subject; and, together with a good 
glossary, gives us a neat sketch of architecture in England 
to the present period. 

Exercises for the Senses. (London, Knight.) — The au- 
thor, ingeniously enough, contrives a number of exercises 
well calculated to bring young children acquainted with 
many useful matters. We should think it equally amus- 
ing and instructive. 

Animal Magnetism and Homeopathy ; being the Appendix 
to Observations on the principal Medical Institutions and 
Practice of France, Italy, and Germany, by Edwin Lee, 
| M.R.C.S. 8vo. pp. 40. (London, Churchill.)—Mr, Lee 
| has completely exposed and refuted these two most 

absurd doctrines, the offspring of ignorance and impos- 
ture. 
| Practical Anatomy of the Nerves and Vessels supplying the 
| Head, Neck, and Chest, intended as a Guide for the Use of 
| Students in the Dissection of those Structures, by Edward 
' Cock, Demonstrator of Anatomy at Guy’s Hospital. 
| Foolscap 8vo. Pp. 242. (London, Schloss.) — We have 
| perused this work with pleasure, and derived considerable 
| Information and instruction from it. The mode of pro- 
| ceeding pointed out to pupils is judicious, being suc 
| Naturally presents itself to them, after they have made 
| themselves acquainted with the bones and muscles (which 
| they can readily do from established authorities), and dis- 
section, and also with the viscere of the thoracic duct. 
| The description of the various parts is accurate, concise, 


} and intelligible; and it would be a difficult task to select 





evident throughout. We cannot conclude better than by 
recommending all medical students to possess themselves 
of the work, as a good mean of acquiring anatomical 
knowledge, with the assistance of a valuable guide. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
NOTES ON THE COMET. 
Turs * physical vagabond,” as the philosophers 
at the British Association in Edinburgh chose 
to denominate its fellow-C.s, appears to be re- 
solved to revenge itself for the indignity by 
completely setting the astronomers at fault. 
Whether they have not been right, or whether 
Halley’s Comet has chosen to go wrong out 
of spite, we shall not determine: certain it is, 
that it is not at all where it ought to be, 
according to previous calculation. On Satur- 








E. Boid’s Concise History, &c. of the principal Styles of | 
(London, Whittaker and Co.)—| 





any portion pre-eminently excellent, as the same care is | 





day its course was 12}° to the north of its 
path, as previously laid down; and it was no 
less than 75° from the place which, according 
to Pontecoulant, it should have occupied ; and 
still further astray from Mr. Lubbock’s appoint. 
ed course. At the time we observed it, its 
motion was very rapid, being (on the sup- 
position that on that day it was at its nearest 
point to the earth) at the rate of 120 miles in 
a second, that is, sixty times swifter than the 
most violent hurricane; and if, as has been 
conjectured, comets are merely masses of va. 
pour, the effect of its coming in contact with 
the earth may be easily imagined. But, in 
order to assist the imagination, we may state 
that the firmeat edifice, the solid pyramids 
themselves, would be swept from their founda. 
tions like straws, and driven before the mighty 
gale. In one instant the earth would be re. 
duced to chaos. Fortunately, there is very 
little chance of this occurring, although it is 
probable, from the alteration we have noticed, 
that the comet will approach us much nearer 
than has been supposed. Its least distance has 
been estimated at about nineteen millions of 
miles. On Wednesday night it had a very 
visible tail, about 20° in length, and was about 
half way between the tail of the Bear and Her- 
cules, just above the star « of the Northern 
Crown. Its right ascension being about 15" 
30’, and its declination 40° north. Its tail must 
have been at least eight or nine millions of miles 
in length. 


COMBUSTIBLE FOSSILS IN FRANCE." 


THE combustible substances extracted from the 
earth in France are, coal, lignite, anthracite, 
bitumen, and turf. The number of coal-mines 
which are worked is a hundred and thirty; and 
of those which are not worked, sixty-nine ; in 
all, a hundred and ninety-nine. 

The quantity of coal dug up in 1833, inall 
France, was 15,741,430 quintals, of the value of 
15,009,741 francs: about 96 centimes per 
quintal, or 71 centimes per hectolitre. The 
number of workmen is 14,125; the number of 
steam-engines employed, 290; the total power 
of which is that of 4,163 horses. The coal-imines 
of France produced, in 1789, only 2,800,000 
quintals, in 1812, 6,683,000, and in 1833, 
15,741,430. This last quantity is about the 
tenth part of what is produced by the coal- 
mines of England. : 

Lignite.—There are mines of lignite in four- 
teen departments of France: but it is only in 
that of Les Bouches du Rhone that they are 
wrought to any great extent: that department 


as|has three-fifths of the quantity produced in 


the whole of France. ‘The next in point of 
importance are, the Gard, Vaucluse, Herault, 
Bas-Rhin, and Vosges. The lignite obtained in 
Provence serves for a variety of uses ; it 1s em- 
ployed for fuel in the numerous soda-manu- 
factories, the distilleries, &c. There are 79 
mines of lignite, of which 48 are worked. The 
quantity of lignite obtained in 1833 was 
702,202 quintals. The number of workmen 
employed was 760. , 
Anthracite.—This combustible is extracted in 
four departments only — the Isére, Mayenne, 
Sarthe, and Hautes Alpes. In Mayenne and 
La Sarthe, it is only within these few years that 


* We have condensed these interesting statistical facts 
for the information of our readers; and subjoin a note on 
tin-mines in France, which we had previously set up 4 
one of our Varieties. an 

Tin-mines in France were first discovered and wrouge 
near Limoges, Haute Vienne, in 1809; and, in 1817, the 
same metal was found in Britanny, near the mouth 
the Loire, by an officer who had been a prisoner of 4 
in Cornwall. Nearly all the tin used in France, however, 
is still imported from England. 
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these mines have been wrought. The produce|of the mines in Belgium, it appears that our 
has quadrupled between 1828 and 1833. There | country produces three times as much coal as all 
are in these four departments 32 mines, of which | France, and about one-third as much as is ex- 


aa, 


94 are worked. The quantity of anthracite} 
obtained in 1833 was 389,830 quintals; the| 
number of workmen employed, 533. | 

Mineral Bitumen. — The beds of mineral | 
bitumen worked in France are situated in the 
departments of the Ain, Puy-de-Dome, and 
Bas-Rhin. This branch is becoming very con- | 
siderable in France. | 

The principal use of bitumen, well purified 
is for greasing axletrees and machinery ;—it| 
is preferable, for this purpose, to common cart-| 
grease. Incorporated with certain earthy sub-| 
stances, properly pulverised, it forms an excel-| 
lent mastic, which has been employed in several 
fortresses, for the construction of casemates, 
and for coating the walls of the magazines. 
Thus it has been used at Vincennes, Metz, 
Strasburg, Phalsburg, and Befort. The Prus- 
sian engineers have had it sent to Thorn. It is 
used in Bavaria, Holland, &c. There are six 
mines of bitumen, five of which were worked 
in 1833. They produced, of petroleum, or liquid 
bitumen, 1,060 quintals ; of bituminous mastic, 
3,277quintals ; of Cologne earth, 4,500 quintals. 
The number of workmen employed was 182. 

Turf is dug in more than 40 departments; 
chiefly in those of the Pas de Calais and the 
Somme, which produce together 550,000 steres | 
(astere is 29 cubic feet) of turf; the value of | 
which exceeds 1,300,000 francs. Next to these 
departments the most important are, Loire In- 
férieure, Oise, Seine-et-Oise, Bas-Rhin, Vosges, 
Aisne,andNord. Though turfis chiefly employed 
for domestic purposes, it is, besides, used in many 
manufactories, and is found to be peculiarly fit- 
ted for heating the boilers of steam-engines. 
The quantity of turf dug up in France an- 
nually amounts to 1,200,000 steres. At least 
48,000 persons, men, women, and children, are 
employed in digging it. 

The following is the present total annual 
value of the combustible fossils on the spot 
where they are obtained : — 

Francs. 
Qbilesssesesss e+ +e 015,009,741 
Lignite 557,849 
Anthracite --+--++- 


Bitumen 
Turf (about) 


| 





| 


19,255,316—nearly 800, 0007. 


COAL-MINES IN BELGIUM. 

THE preceding statement concerning France 
has led a Brussels journal to make the follow- 
ing remarks : — ‘* It may be interesting to com- 
pare the produce of the coal-mines of France 
with that of the single district of Mons, in 
Hainault.” We are inclined to imagine that the 
writer of the note, by the word mines, means 
shafts; for it is certain that the mine of Enzin 
produces far the greater portion of the whole; 
and the produce of each of the mines must 
therefore be, on the average, very trifling : 
and, besides, we do not understand why so many 
mines should not be worked. But if shafts are 
meant, we have in one district 143 shafts—all 
Muse: forty-two of which have steam-engines 
‘o drain the works. None of these is of less 
than 65 horse-power ; some more than 150, 
and one of 250 horse-power. 
P The annual produce of all these mines is 
20,521,600 quintals. The total number of 
workmen employed is between 15,000 and 
16,000, The district of Mons alone exported to 
France, in 1833, 4,892,360 quintals, or more 
than two-thirds of the whole quantity imported 
by that country. Supposing that the district 

Mons produces about one-third of the coal 





tracted from the mines of England. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxford Theological Prizes. — A Mrs. E. D. Denyer be- 
ueathed a sum of money, producing 607. per annum, to 
the University of Oxford, to found two prizes, of 30/. each, 
for the best of certain theological essays; but some legal 
objections caused the legacy to lapse to the crown. The 
king has, however, restored it to the original destination ; 
and the first subjects, viz. for 1836, are— 
On the doctrine of Faith in the Holy Trinity. 
On the — of the Holy Scriptures for the 
Salvation of Man. 
The candidates must be in deacon’s orders at least; the 
essays to be in English. 


FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Illustrations to Friendship’s Offering, 1836. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Proors of these Illustrations, ten in number, 
are lying before us. They are all highly pleas- 
ing; but we will particularise our principal 
favourites. ‘* The Hon. Mrs. L. Stanhope.” 
A sweet and elegant portrait.—‘* Arabella.” 
A portrait too, no doubt ; and full of feminine 
beauty and delicacy.—‘* The Black Seal.” 
Apparently, sisters, who have just received 
some melancholy intelligence. One of them 
seems to bear it with more fortitude than the 
other.—** The Countess.” A fine specimen of 
rank and fashion. If her ladyship does not 
look at what she is doing, however, we are 
sadly afraid she will prick her taper fingers.” 
— The Festival.” An extensive landscape ; 
ornamented with ancient temples, and other 
buildings, in the manner of Claude; and, in 
the foreground, a group of fair damsels and 
their beaux, enjoying a luxurious repast.— 





le 
that Sir Walter Scott’s celebrated dog Maida 
was a cross of the Shepherd’s dog of the Py- 
renees and a dam of the Scottish Highland 
race. ‘ The Italian Greyhound” Mr. Harri- 
son characterises as ** the most elegant, and, 
probably, the most useless of the race:” and 
he tells two curious anecdotes; the one of 
Frederic the Great, the other of the celebrated 
highwayman, Duval, and the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, in which Italian greyhounds play 
important parts. 


School Stenography: a System of Linear Short 
Hand. By Daniel Cadman. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

Tne great evil attendant on all systems of 
stenography is, that it is almost impossible to 
ascertain the value of any one without tho- 
roughly acquiring it; and that that very acqui- 
sition diminishes, if it does not destroy, the 
power of subsequently acquiring any other sys- 
tem which may be thought superior. Great 
care, therefore, is expedient in the choice before 
the study is commenced. As far, however, as 
we are able to judge from a slight examination 
of Mr. Cadman’s system, it is an improvement 
upon its predecessors. Its distinguishing fea- 
tures are, its lineality; the comparatively small 
number of its inflections ; the ease with which 
the characters may be written without changing 
the position of the elbow, hand, or pen; and 
the simplicity of the characters themselves, the 
forms of many of which enter into the compo- 
sition of the written letters for which they 
stand. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE LONELY HOME. 
THERE’s none to say “* good night ’’ to me— 
No friend my little fire to share ; 





*¢ The Pet.””’ What animal, from a mouse to 
a man, would not be delighted to be petted by | 
so charming a creature? In the present in- 
stance, a rogue of a squirrel is the happy object | 
of its mistress’s caresses. The plates which we 
have left unnoticed in this attractive odin! 
tion, nevertheless possess considerable merit. 


British and Foreign Dogs. With Literary 
Illustrations by W. H. Harrison. No. 2. 
Jennings and Co. 

Tuts publication is really almost as interest- 

ing as the sagacious, noble, and faithful animal 

to which it is devoted. The present Number 
contains portraits of “ The Irish Setter,” 

“© The Southern Hound,” ‘* The Scottish 

Highland Greyhound, or Wolf-Dog,’’ and 

* Jtalian Greyhounds ;” all drawn with great 

spirit and character from the finest individuals 

of the different species, and admirably engraved 
by Mr. W. R. Smith. Of the first, ** the 

Irish Setter,” Mr. Harrison says it has been 

related (though the anecdote was prudently 

accompanied with a presumption that some 
more valuable consideration must have been 
superadded), that a gentleman in the North of 

Ireland granted to his tenant, for a couple of 

these animals, the renewal of a lease, for nine 

hundred and ninety-nine years, of a farm, 
which, had it reverted to the landlord, would 
have given him an income of two hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum. ‘ The Southern 

Hound”? is a portrait of Cannibal, the finest 

of a pack once the property of Sir John Se- 

bright, and of him purchased by the king, by 
whom they were sent to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. With reference to “ the Scottish 

Highland Greyhound, or Wolf-dog,”’ it appears 





The old hoarse clock ticks drearily, 
And makes the silence worse to bear. 
Gone ! aii are gone !—the fondest, best, 
And loveliest, that I called mine own: 
After brief suffering they're at rest ; 
They—they lived not to wail alone ! 


. 


Alone, alone—morn, noon, and eve, 
I see the cold chairs keep their place ; 
I watch the dusty spider weave, 
Where once there shone a household grace. 
The brightness of my home is dull— 
The busy faces all are gone ; 
I gaze—and oh! my heart is full— 
My aching heart, that breaks alone ! 


I ope the Bible, gray with age— 
The same my hapless grandsire read ; 
But tears stain fast and deep that page 
Which keeps their names — my loved — my 
dead ! 
The wandering stranger by my door— 
The passing tread—the distant tone— 
All human sounds but deepen more 
The feeling J am lone—alone ! 


My cot with mantling ivy green, 
Its pleasant porch, its sanded floor— 
Ah! Time’s dread touch hath changed the 
scene 
What was, alas! is now no more ! 
The key hath rusted in the lock, 
So long since I the threshold cross‘d : 
Why should I see the sun but mock 
The blessed light my home hath lost ? 


Oh! would my last low bed were made ! 
But Death forsakes the lone and old ; 

Seeks the blithe cheek of youth to fade, 
To crush the gay, the strong, the bold. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


i 





———— 
Yet sometimes through the long dull night, 
When hours find supernatural tone, 
I hear a promise of delight : 
Thou, God! thou leav’st me not alone. 


The wintry rain fell fast and deep, 
As slow a coffin past the road ; 
No mourner there was seen to weep— 
No follower to that last abode ! 
Yet there a broken heart found peace— 
The peace that but in death it knew : 
Alas! that human loves increase 
Our human woes and miseries too ! 
C. Swain. 


THE WILLOW. 
Ox ! the willow — the willow —he lives at his 
ease, 
And bends o’er the brook 
With a thirsty look : 
Give me the green willow—the Bacchus of trees! 


When the beauty of morn blushes deep o’er its 
brink, 
Around the gay birds 
Seem to chant these sweet words, 
* Drink, drink of the red wine—green willow- 
tree, drink !”’ 


When its ripples at noon in the golden sun sleep, 
Soft the breeze floats along 
While the spirit of song 
Sings, “‘ Drink the bright sherry—brave willow, 
drink deep !” 


All day drinks the willow, and laughs as he sees 
The leaves falling dry 
From the other trees nigh ; 
While green bends the willow—the Bacchus of 
trees! 


VENETIAN FUNERAL. 
A sounp is heard o’er the surges dim— 
A deep and mournful sound ; 
And the distant notes of a funeral hymn 
Swell solemnly around : 
As they bear the dead to the lonely grave, 
Faint sighs the chant o’er the moonless wave— 
Mater Dei! Jesu, save! 


Oh! young and fair is the form they bear 
In her cold and spotless shroud ; 
Like a flower the hue which her young cheeks 
wear 
That the blighting storm hath bowed ! 
As they wail for the dead on her funeral bier, 
Deep swells the chant — and stil] near — more 
near— 
Mater Dei! Jesu, hear ! 


Oh ! long and vain shall her orphan child, 
In his sad and silent home, 

Still list for the voice of his mother mild 
They bear to the dreary tomb : 

As faint and fast o’er the midnight tide 

The lingering notes of the mourners glide— 

Mater Dei! Jesu, guide ! 


— 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 


THE queen visited this theatre on Monday, to 
witness Macbeth, and the house was a bumper. 
Macready’s noble delineation of the usurping 


thane was a splendid performance. On Tues- 
day was produced an operatic piece called Ca- 
valiers and Roundheads, taken from the novel 
of Old Mortality, by the late Mr. Pocock. The 
second novelty of the season is no hit ; and, 
like the Night Patrol, from the same source, 
seems to have little to recommend it to this 


selection, except, perhaps, that the author being 
dead, there is nothing to pay for copyright. 
The story follows the original, and the language 
is generally retained ; and we need hardly men- 
tion that the former is essentially undramatic, 
and consists of a series of events which may be 


| represented in action, but involve neither plot, 


interest, nor denouément. To fill up the 


/usual measure a number of Scottish airs are 


introduced, and several pieces from Bellini’s 
Puritani. To these Miss Healy, Mrs. Fitz- 
william, Mr. Seguin, Mr. Giubilei contri- 
bute their musical talents, while the other 
characters, Balfour, by Vandenhoff ; Morton, 
by Cooper; Bothwell, by Warde; Cuddie 
Headrigg, by Harley ; Major Bellenden, by 
Bartley ; and Lady Margaret, by Mrs. C. 
Jones, are all that could he done on the stage 
with the means in the performers’ power. 

Since writing this, long live humbugging ! 
we see the piece announced as an afterpiece, as 
follows :— 

The public is respectfully requested to take notice, that, 
notwithstanding the immense success of the grand mili- 
tary spectacle of Cavaliers and Roundheads! and without 
any — to the great expense incurred in its produc- 
tion, the lessee has made arrangements for its perform- 
ance as the afterpiece, in order that there may be no im- 
pediment to the continuous representation of the standard 
works of the British stage, in consequence of the unpre- 
cedented success which has attended the personation of 
several of the finest plays of Shakespeare, &c. 

On Thursday the Provoked Husband was 
performed, and, as theatricals go, with a good 
cast of the parts, including the effective strength 
of the company. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Mertuinks there be three Hamiets in the 
field. This theatre opens on Monday with 
Charles Kemble as the accomplished prince, and 
the prices lowered to 4s. boxes, 2s. pit, and 1s. 
and a sixpence, galleries. If the lessees can give 
us good and well-acted dramas at these rates, so 
much the better ; for assuredly the old prices 
were far too high for any entertainments, and in- 
calculably so for the trash we have had for the 
last two or three seasons. But we think they 
have pared down, perhaps, too low; and that 
5s. boxes, and half-a-crown pit, would have 
been acknowledged to be a sufficient reduction, 
and have enabled them to pay authors and able 
performers more liberally. It is unreasonable, 
however, to object to cheapness; and amusing 
to read the effect of its announcement on the 
other house, the bill of which on Thursday 
runs thus: ** Notwithstanding the concenira- 
tion of the most eminent talent of this country, 
and the engagements entered into with the 
first and most expensive foreign artistes, there 
will be no advance of prices at any period of 
the year, the lessee conceiving that the public 
would expect in their [his ?] national theatre the 
highest order of talent in every branch of the 
drama, which the long-established prices will 
alone enable him to obtain.” How kind and 
considerate, to promise that ‘‘ there will be no 
advance of prices:”’ the boxes shall not be a 
guinea, nor even half-a-guinea; the pit shall 
not be nine-and-sixpence ; and the lower orders 
shall not be asked, for leave to enter the higher 
places, five shillings the inferior, and three the 
superior, or quondam sixpenny! It is really 
marvellous to afford the concentration of the 
Jirst and most expensive ladies, &c. from the 
Continent, at seven -shilling- pieces and paltry 
three-and-sixpences, with glimpses from above 
at so small a rate asa shilling! We wonder 
how it can be done, and worship the lessee’s 
moderation. 








VICTORIA. 

Own Thursday a Mr. George Jones, from the 
Bowery Theatre, New York (denominated in 
the bills of the Victoria the “ national theatre,” 
as Mr. Jones is styled the “ principal tra. 
gedian” thereof), made his essay on English 
ground in the character of Hamlet, and was 
very cordially received and encouraged by an 
audience more than usually fashionable for that 
side of the Thames. His performance was 
very respectable, though without the refine. 
ment and master-touches to which we have 
been accustomed from the “ principal tra. 
gedians”’ of our own school. At the close the 
American was applauded with much fervour, and 
acknowledged the honour in a warm and feel. 
ing manner. In less aspiring parts, we should 
think he would succeed more entirely, and {ill 
an agreeable range on our boards. 

The Ophelia was a first appearance in Lon. 
don,—name unknown. She has not much of 
the forlorn heroine in appearance, and her 
singing was ‘but indifferent. The prices here 
are reduced to two shillings the dress circle—a 
shilling half-price, which is also the pit ad. 
mission. 


The Lyceum, on reopening on Monday, 
with a new piece and several new performers, 
has followed the new fashion, and experimen. 
tally reduced the prices to 4s., 2s., and 1s., each 
halved at second prices. 


Olympic.—The Rival Queens will, we pre- 
sume, soon yield to more piquant novelties, for 
it wants the spirit to which we are accustomed 
at this theatre. 


Queen’s Theatre. — The Rival Pages is a 
competition of double ‘entendre between Mrs. 
Honey and Miss Murray ; and we are sorry to 
witness such an exhibition of two females whose 
grace and beauty ought to protect them from 
being so exposed, rather than invite to such 
painful vulgarity and indecency. 


We may mention from the best authority, 
that Barry Cornwall (Mr. Procter) is not, as 
stated in the newspapers, the author of the tra- 
gedy announced at Drury Lane; nor has he 
any thing to do with it or its author. What 
are called theatrical paragraphs in the papers 
are, indeed, in most instances quite unworthy 
of credit. They are often sheer falsehoods, in- 
vented to serve particular purposes. Occasion- 
ally, when least censurable, they merely inti- 
mate wishes and intentions, as if they were 
realities ; and not seldom they are hoaxes upon 
individuals and the public, ‘artifices of rival 
theatres, or puffs, with the smallest component 
modicum of truth to give them currency. 








VARIETIES. 

Prince Puckler Muskau is at present peram- 
bulating the Grand Desert of Zara; from 
whence he proposes to return to Tripoli, and 
proceed by Egypt, Bombay, or perhaps through 
Persia, to India. 

Homeopathy. —The celebrated Homcopa- 
thic Doctor Hahnemann, has, it seems, been 
authorised by the French government to prac- 
tice in Paris. 

Caricature.—A new caricaturist seems t 
have started in the city, and, if we may JUC 
by his first effort (No. I. of the Prophetic Mir- 
ror), with fair promise of success. His style is 
quite different from that of H. B.; and the 
present sketch represents, in futuro, the abii- 
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cation of the Belgian throne. King Leopold 
(and, by the by, the publisher is B. King) is 
represented as marching out with his wife on 
his arm, and all their luggage, while the King 
of Holland, supported by Russia and Prussia, 
is seen in the back ground. It is a very clever 
iece of political waggery. 

The Analyst.—The 13th No. of this various 
and pleasing provincial contemporary has as- 
sumed the Quarterly form; upon which we 
have only to repeat the same expressions of 
approbation which we applied to it in its more 
frequent shape of publication. It is creditable 
to the literature and science of Birmingham. 

London University. — The session opened on 
Wednesday with a lecture on the Latin lan- 
guage, by Professor Key (a Key to the Latin 
Tongue !), which he prefaced by some remarks 
on the Charter about to be granted to the Uni- 
versity — satisfactory, in his opinion; as it would 
sanction the grant of academical honours with- 
out reference to religious opinions. 

Bon Mot.—‘“* And to make matters worse in 
the vicious neighbourhood which surrounds my 
brother’s parish (said a clergyman the other 
day to G. I.), they have now established an 
immense brick-field.” ‘* Why, that will surely 
make them better (responded G. I.), for it cer- 
tainly tends to edification.” 

Card Tracts for the Young. — The Devil, it 
is said, could quote Scripture to answer his own 
ends; and here, in like manner (though for 
different purposes), the ** Devil’s books,”’ Cards, 
are pressed into the service of the friends of 
religious instruction at ‘* Sabbath Schools.” 
We have two specimen Cards before us, which, 
instead of the Ace of Spades or the Knave of 
Clubs, are covered with pious articles in prose 
and verse, tending to inspire youth with a sense 
of religious and moral duties. Surely dice and 
backgammon will next be ‘* improved.” 


The Needle.— Captain Johnson, R.N., has Fri 


been sent by the Admiralty to the Shannon, to 
make experiments on the needle in the iron 
steamers employed upon that river.— Irish 


Papers. 
Moving Bog.— The Irish papers contain ac-| 


counts of a bog, on Lord O’Neil’s estate, near 
Randalstown, which has moved to a considerable 


extent, overspreading the surrounding land, | 


and precipitating part of its mass into the river 
Maine, so as almost to obstruct its course. In 
some places it lay about twenty feet deep. 

The New theatre erecting near the Bastille 
will, it is expected, be opened at the same time 
as the new house built for the Gaieté.— Paris 
Advertiser. 

_ The population of the German Confederacy 
is 38,266,000 souls ; thus there is one library 
for every 39,000 inhabitants nearly: in Aus- 
tria there is but one library for every 122,222 
inhabitants; while in Russia there is one library 
for every 33,899 inhabitants. 

_In France the number of literary produc- 
tions, which, from 1814 to 1826, had increased 
in a four-fold proportion, was again doubled 
from 1826 to 1828. At that period the num. 
ber of works published was 7616; in 1830, 
6739; in 1831, 6063 ; and, in 1833, 7011. 

Commerce of Tunis.—The following state- 
ment will give an idea of the importance of 
that regency : in 1830, the arrivals of foreign 
vetsels amounted to 438, and the departures to 
422. The total value of the importations was 
*0,400,000 francs, of which 4,100,000fr. worth 
Were from France. The exportations to Christ- 
‘an countries amounted to 10,300,000fr., of 
which 3,800,000fr. worth came to France. 

. he University of Bale has been presented 
Y the Society of Antiquaries of Calcutta, with 


several copies of a grammar and vocabulary of 
the Persian language, which contains highly 
interesting explanations of the rites of the 
Asiatic, and particularly the Indian religions. 

A new railroad is about to be constructed 
between Paris and Havre, with branch roads 
to St. Denis, Pontoise, Beauvais, Gisors, and 
Rouen. The total cost is valued at sixty mil- 
lions of francs. 

The annual sale of books in Germany amounts 
to 21,500,000 francs. Forty years ago there 
were but 300 booksellers; but in 1833 the 
number increased to 1094. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. J. A. St. John announces, under the title of the 
«* Masterpieces of English Prose Literature,” a selection of 
the most celebrated authors of Britain, with preliminary 
discourses on their genius, and notes, historical, biogra- 
phical, and literary, &c. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Transactions of the Entomological Society of London, 
Vol. I. Part II. 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. — An Abridgement of 
the Etomological Manual of the English Language, by 
John Oswald, 18mo. 9d. cloth. — Bateman’s General High- 
| way Act, with Plates, 12mo. 5s. bds. —~ Edwin Lee on the 
| Medical Institutions, &c. of France, Italy, and Germany, 
| 8vo. 8s. bds. — The School Prayer-Book, compiled from 
| the Liturgy of the Church of England, 18mo. 1s. cloth. — 

Scott’s Guide to the Lakes of Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
| and Lancashire, 18mo. 3s. cloth. —Earl’s Treatise on the 
Disorders of Neat Cattle, 12mo. 5s. cloth. — The Law re- 
lating to Highways, by J. T. Pratt, 8vo. 6s. bds.-~-On 
Blood-letting, by J. Wardrop, M.D., post 8vo. 4s. bds. — 
Dr. Venables’ Interlinear Translation of the Ten Chapters 
of Gregory’s Conspectus, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. — Family 
Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, by the late 
H. Thornton, Esq. 8vo. 5s. cloth. — Twelve Sermons, by 
the Rev. E. Thompson, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. — Dissent Ex- 
| ploded; or, the Bubble Burst, by Parrhesiastes, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. — Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, by the Rev. 
William Howels, 8vo. 5s. bds. — Analecta Theologica, by 
the Rev. William Trollope, M.A. Vol. II. 8vo. 17s. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1835. 

| October. | Thermometer. | . Barometer. 

Thursday.. | From 50 to | 2919 to 
iday «+++ | 58 | 29:20 

Monday -- | 

Tuesda | 


29°31 
29°58 
- 6 29°80 
Wednesday 7 | 29°93 
Prevailing wind,S.W.; except the 5th, generally cloudy, 
with frequent showers of rain. 
Rain fallen, 1 inch and +75 of an inch. 
October. Thermometer. 
Thursday-- 8 | From 45 to 
Friday ---- 9 seer 43 oe 
Saturday -- 10 
Sunday---- 11 
Monday -- 12 
Tuesday -- 13 
Wednesday 14 | 51 + 
Prevailing winds, S.W. and N.W. 
with frequent showers of rain. 
Rain fallen °625 of an inch. 
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Saturday -- 
Sunday---- 
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Barometer. 
992 to 295! 
29°47 
29°80 
29-20 
29°79 9" 
29°85 29°94 
30°07 30°23 
Generally cloudy, 
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Imonton. Cuar.es HENRY ADAMS. 


The rain fallen at Highgate during the last two months 
| is as follows— 
Inches. 
AUguSt -+--eesceecees 0475 
September -----+++++ 4965 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nemo of Newcastle is, perhaps, right in thinking that 
the giving fictitious colour, aroma, &c. to French wines, 
is not quite so general as Mr. Black, in his ‘‘ Treatise on 
Brewing,” (quoted by us in No. 976) statesittobe. Still, 
his own letter, which is too long to publish, shews that it 
is done in a great variety of cases, though not where the 
highest and purest wines are made; and especially for the 
London market, where orris-root, — brandy, &c. 
flavour and give bouquet to the produce of the gironde 
under the name of claret. 

We assure H. M. that we meant him no want of 
courtesy. The verses we approved we inse ; those 
we did not think so good we put away. It isa trite ~~ 2 
ing, that ‘‘ Politeness costs nothing ;” but we can truly 
aver that if our politeness was taxed for notices to every 
individual correspondent’, it would cost us just all we 

ossess — every minute of our time! Our friends, there- 
‘ore, must take apparent negligence in good part, or cease 
their intended kindnesses. 

The ‘ Biblical Keepsake” reached us too late for notice 
this week, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 
MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON 


Respectfully announce that they will 


SELL BY PUBLIC AUCTION 
(By order of the Proprietors), 


ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20th, 
At Half-past Twelve o’Clock, 


The Entire Stock, Coppers, 
Wood-Engravings, Stereotype Plates 
and Copyright of 


THE GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE, 


Lately edited by W. PINNOCK. 


The remaining Copies of the Work, forming Two handsome 
Volumes in 4to. richly illustrated with Plates, will be divided 
| into several Lots to suit the Public and the Trade in general; 
| and the Miscellaneous Stock of Numbers, the Stereotype Plates, 
| from No. 1 to 199 (complete to October 24th, 1835), together with 
| yi iad Wood Engravings, and Copyright, will be sold in 

ne Lot. 


Specimens may be seen, and Catal 


ues (price 1s.) had of the 
Auctioneers, No. 22 


leet Street. 
of every Description of 
he Probate Duty, &c. 


: 


*,* Mone: ,and 
de for the payment of t 


Property ma 





Medical Jurisprudence and State Medicine. 
R. LITCHFIELD will Commence his 
extended Course of Lectures on the above subjects at 
the Blenheim Street School of Medicine, on Thursday, October 
22d, at quarter to Four o’Clock p.m. 
The legal part of the Course will be delivered by W. Theobald, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Apply to Dr. Litchfield, 2 Brunswick Square, or W. Theobald, 
Esq. Temple. 


LMANACS, for the 
for the Company of S 
Tuesday, November 17th. 





1836, 


0 be p 


Year printed 
i t blished on 





Francis Moore’s Almanac, price 
Goldsmith’s Pocket Almanac 
‘The Gentleman's Diary, enlar,; 
The Lady’s Diary, enlarged.. 
Rider's British Merlin 
John Partridge’s Almanac. 
he Clerical Almanac... .....+. 
Moore’s Almanac, improved ... 
White's Ephemeris, enlarged 
The Clergyman’s Almanac 
The Englishman’s Almana 
The Mechanic's Almanac. 
The Evangelical Almanac. 
The Medical Almanac 6 00 
ThejFamily and Parochial Almanac... 
The London Sheet Almanac 
Wing’s Sheet Almanac 
The Stationers’ Almanac 
graving 
Also Eight County Almanacs, price 
London: Sold by George Greenhill, Treasurer to ¢ 
and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
*,* The Company of Stationers, in presenting their List of 
Almanacs for 1836, have to express their acknowledgments for 
the encouragement with which their endeavours to give satis- 
faction to the Public were met last year, on the occasion of the 
abolition of the stamp-duty. 
heir present List contains all the Almanacs published by 
them in 1885; but they trust that, by experience and increased 
efforts, they have been able considerably to improve them. It 
being the object of the Editors to introduce as much matter of a 
permanently useful nature, as the size of the Almanacs will 
admit, such matter to be varied every year, it is recommended 
to purchasers to preserve their respective Almanacs in a regular 
series. The Company have retained in stock a few Copies of 
each of the new Almanacs, for the purpose of supplying those 
persons who may be desirous of possessing perfect sets, beginning 
with the year 1835. 
Every Almanac published by the Company of Stationers has 
an Engraving of the Company's Arms on the title-page. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 8vo0. price 2¢, 6d. No. IV. of 
HE WEST of ENGLAND JOURNAL 
of SCIENCE and LITERATURE, 
This Number contains, among other interesting articles, the 
following: — 
On certain Obj to the Hypoth 
Central Mass of the Globe to be in a Sta' 
By the Rev. W. Conybeare. 
On the Culture of Wheat within the Tropics. By Mr. W. Ha- 
milton, M.B. 
On the Dyke on Clifton Down. By Mr. Stutchbury. 
Essay on the Writings of Hesiod. By the late Rev. J.J. Conybeare. 
On Caerphilly Castle. With a Plan, 
Also, Reviews, &c. &c. &c. 
London: Longman and Co. Bristol: W. Strong. 





which supposes the 
te of Igneous Fusion. 


Cheap, Useful, and Splendid Volume. 
Now ready, price 21s. elegantly bound in morocco, 


HE BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE for 1836. 


Containing Thirty-two highly finished Views of the most 
remarkable Places mentioned in the Bible, made from original 
and accurate Sketches taken on the spot. Engraved by W. and 

+ Finden. With Descriptions of the Plates. 
By the Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
A few copies of the former volume are yet on sale. 
John Murray, Albemarle ——- sold also by C, Tilt, Fleet 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








CAPTAIN BLAKISTON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


WENTY YEARS in RETIREMENT. | 


By the Author of ** Twelve Years’ Military Adventure.” 
“« Captain Blakiston is an English Washington Irving. W 
look upon these two volumes as about the best work af mingioa | 
amusement and instruction in our language. Whether for the 
winter fire-side, the sea-shore, or the summer lounge, every 
reader should supply himself with this book ; and, if they be not | 


both edified and amused, the fault is with themselves, not with of 


Captain Blakiston.”’—Constitutional Magazine. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place, 
CATHOLICISM. 
Mr. Rae Wilson's New Work. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Queen. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with beautiful Engravings, price 16s. 


ECORDS of a ROUTE through | 


FRANCE and ITALY, with SKETCHES of C ATHO.| 
LICISM. 
y WILLIAM RAE WILSON, F.S.A. S.A.R. 
Author of Travels in Egypt, Arabia, Turkey, Greece, the Holy | 


Land, &c.; in Poland, Russia, and Finland; and in Norway, | - 


Sweden, and Denmark. 


POPULAR WORKS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS 


Be“ iisavace, of the GRE E K 
LANGUAGE 
y GEORGE DUNBAR, F.R.S.E. 
And Peefeeter of Greek in — University of Edinburgh. 


Pri 
2. Adams’s Principles “of Latin and English | 


Grammar, 13th edition, price 3s. Gd. 


3. Playfair’s Elements of Geometry. th | 
edition, with Additions by William Wallace, A.M. F.I.S.E. 


and Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, H 


Price 9s. 


Mair’s Introduction to Latin 


upon several of the more difficult Constructions, by Dr. Carson, 


with an English and Latin Vocabulary, and a Vocabulary of Pro- 


aad Names, price 2 


5. Mair’s Tyro" s Dictionary, Latin and En.| 


glish. 


6. Dymock’s Livy, First Five Books. New| 
edition, with English Notes, and a Historical and Geographical | 
Index, by W. M. Gunn, Esq. of the Southern Academy. Price 
4s. Gd. 

7. Dymock’s Cwesar. 
4s. 6d, 

8. Dymock’s Ovid. 
2s. 6d. 

9. Dymock’s Virgil. 
Geographical and Historical Index. Price 3s. 6d. 

10. Dymock’s Rudiments. New edition, | 

rice 2s. 
Printed for Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh : 


llth edition, corrected, price 6s, 


10th edition, price | 


Longman and Co.; 


Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,; and James | 


Duncan, London. 





2d edition, price 10s. 6d. boards, 


7 : 
ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in| 
SOUTH AFRICA 
By T HOMAS PRINGLE, 
Late Secretary to the late Anti-Slavery Society. 
dward a Dover Street. 


8 New so at Street, Oct. 17. th. 
NEW BOOK 
Just published by Mr. tension. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with fine Portrait, 


MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 


IR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
By H. B. ROBINSON, Esq. 
** Two well-written and very interesting volumes.”—Observer, 


II. 
Tremordyn Cliff. 
By Mrs, Trollope. 3 vols. 
« A tale of much and deep interest.”—Times, 
Ill. 
Complete in 1 vol. with Two Engravings, price 6s. 
Adventures of a Younger Son. 
By Captain Trelawney. 
Forming the New Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 

«* The autobiography of a man of remarkable talents, who has 
chosen to live a most extraordinary life, and who describes its in- 
cidents with a surprising measure of fidelity and eloquence.” 
Quarterly Review. 


And the following in a few days:— 


I, 

In 1 vol. f.cap 4to. with 24 Plates, 
Tales and Fables, 
Suggested by the Frescoes of Pompeii. 
By W. B. Le Gros, Esq. 


Agnes : Searle. 


By the Author of «‘ The Heiress, &c.” 3 vols. 


The Monarchy of the Middle Classes. 


By Henry L, Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 
New Work, edited by Lady Dacre. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry. 
By the Author of ** The Chaperon.” 


| 
London: Longman, matty sournsy een Green, and |Lengman. | 


Syntax. | 
New edition, revised and corrected, with Critical Observations | 


llth edition, price 


New edition, with a 


Albemarle Street, Oct. 1835. 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
The Eighth Volume sai Pravtte 3 's complete and improved 


OSWELL’S LIF ‘E “of Dr. JOHNSON 
is published this day, with = best Notes of the best 
Editors, and T wo Views, — = bound 


Graphic Mustrations "of the Life and Times 


Dr. Johnson, Part I. with Six Plates, super-royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





In 8vo. price 12s. in boards, 
OME ACCOUNT of the WRITINGS 
and OPINIONS of CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. 
3y JOHN, BISHOP of LINCOLN 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
nian may be had, by the same Author, 

The Ecclesiastical History of the Second and 
| Third Centuries, illustrated from the Writings of Tertullian. 
2d edition, 8vo. price 13s. 

In 12mo. price aes 64. i ae 5 bens (with a 5 Map c of Ireland), 

urth Volume of 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, in which it 
is intended to consider Men and Events on Christian 
a ‘les. 
a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for J., G., and ivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
‘and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes ; 
| price il. in boards; or any singte Number at 6d, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. in boards, the 3d edition of 
Y | YHE BOOK of PSALMS, translated from 
the Hebrew, with Notes, Explanatory and Critical. 
By the late SAMUEL HORSLEY, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. 
Lord Bishop of St. "Asaph. 
London: Printed for Lon gman, Rees, and Co.; and 
J.,G., and F. Rivington. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Biblical Criticism on the First Fourteen 
Historical Books of the Old Testament; also, the First Nine Pro- 
| phetical Books. 4 vols. 8vo. 2, 2s. 

2. Charges to the Clergy of the Diocesses of 
= David's, Rochester, and St. Asaph. 8vo. 9s. 


we ted the Rev. J. H. Newman. 


ce 10s. 6d. in boards, 
AROCHIA. L SERMONS, Volume the 
Second. 


For the Festivals of the Church, 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford, and Fellow of 
Png —— 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
[os ig and Waterloo pias Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, 
dxfor 


The 2d edition of ‘the First Volume, price 


\ 10s. Gd, 


In 8vo. price 10s. Gd. in boards, 


ISCOURSES on ELIJAH and JOHN 
the BAPTIST. 
By the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Perpetual Curate of St. 
eoree oe Brighton, and Chaplain to the Sussex County 
ospita’ 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. ae Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Ma 


n 8vo, price 10s, 6d. board 


ISSE RT ATIONS vindicating the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, with regard to some Essen- 
tial Points of Polity and Doctrine. 
By the Rev. JOHN SINCLAIR, A.M. 
of Pembroke College, Oxford; 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Edinburgh; and Minister of 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Kivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
‘and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by Bell and Bradfute, 
| Edinburgh. 


ols. 8vo. price 1/. ls, the 7th edition of 
NNOTA ATIONS on the FOUR GOS. 
PELS and the ACTS ofthe APOSTLES. Compiled 
and abridged for the Use of Students. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
*and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 

Annotations on the Epistles; being a Con- 
tinuation of the above Work. By the Rev. James Slade, M.A. 

Vicar of Bolton in the Moors. The 3d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 


In 1 vol. price ll. 5s. in nenstes or uniformly with the 
Pe 


EBRETT’S BARONETAGE of 


ENGLAND ; the 7th edition (May 





the advantage of 


35). 
Edited by WILLIAM COUR THOPE, Esq. 
With a new Set of the Arms, from Drawings by Harvey. 
| This edition has been ae revised throughout, and has had 
from the different 





j | Families. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington; J. and W. T. 
‘Clarke; Longman and Co.3 T. Cadell; John Richardson; 
| Baldwin and Cradock; 8. Bagster; J. Booker; J. Booth; 
Hatchard and Son; R. Scholey; Hamilton and Co. gee 
}and Co,; Simpkin and Marshall; Parbury and Co.; E. Hodg- 
| son; W. Pickering; W. Mason; J. Hearne; T. and W. Boone; 
‘and Houlston and Son. 


Of whom may be had, 
Debrett’s Peerage, by the same Editor, with 
Additions to May 1335, price li. 8. 


Tilt’s splendidly Illustrated Edition. 
In a handsome f.cap 8vo. vol. price 9s. neatly bound in cloth 
or 12s. handsomely bound in morocco, ; 


NHE LAY of the LAST MINSTREL, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Beautifull: __ and illustrated with Thirteen Line 
ngravings by eminent Artists. 
List of the — 
1. Engraved Title-page ....... eee gg saute. 
2. Hall at Branksome 
3. Anne, Duchess of Monmouth.. 
4, The Ladye in her secret Bower 
5. The Minstrel before the Duche 
6. a Abbey.. 
7. Lord Cranstoun and the Gobi 
8, Margaret of Branksome..........+.. A. E. Chalon, R.A, 
9. Wat Tinlinn and the Page « - IW. Wright. 
10. Branksome Tower... re Fielding, 
11. Margaret and Lord Angus. . A. Hart. 
2. . W. Wright 
3. Roslin Castle..... . J.M.W. Turner, R. A. 
Charles & it, ‘e6 Fleet Street. 


12. The Lady Geraldine.. 
1 


Now publishing, in Monthly Potts, price only 1s. in, 


THE NAPOLEON GALLERY: 


or, Illustrations of the Life and Travels of the Emperer 

of France. Engraved from all the most celebrated Pictures pro- 

duced in France during the last forty years. Tobe completed in 

Sixteen Parts, each containing Six Plates, with Descriptions 

forming a complete pictorial history of this celebrated man. 
Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 


~ RETZSCH’S CELEBRATED ETCHINGS 


wHAKSPEARE, GOETHE, and 
SCHILLER. illustrated in a —— —— seven Plates, 
By MORITZ RET 
With Descriptions of a ‘Subject. 

This elegant little volume is neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
and contains careful copies of the celebrated etching of Moritz 
Retzsch, illustrating Shakapeare’s «* Hamlet,” Goethe's « Faust,” 
and Schiller’s “¢ Fridolin,” and “ The Fight of the Dragon.” 
Price 10s, 6d. 

Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 


CURIOUS AND USEFUL LITTLE WORK FORA 
PRESENT. 


vo " Ad r 
HARPE’S DIAMOND DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; with Forty-five Decora. 

tions from the Works of Shakspeare. 

Containing every word of importance in the language, in a 
volume of the smallest size, executed in a style of clearness, ele- 
gance, and beauty, perfectly unrivalled. Price 3s. 6d. bound in 
cloth, gilt edges; 4s. silk, or embossed roan; 6s. morocco, with 
flexible back. 

Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 
an + 
ORKS of the late T. J. MATHIAS. 
Published by Black and Armstrong, Foreign Book- 
sellers to the King, 2 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. P 
4.4% 
Componinents Lirici Scelti de’ pid Illustri Poeti d'Italia, 
i Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, Tasso, &c. 6 vols. ... 110 0 
Pen. ai Componimenti Lirici Scelti de pia Iilustri 
Poeti d'Italia, Dante, Petrarca, Tasso, &c. 3 vols..... 0 
Comentarj intorno all’ Istoria delia Poesia Italiana, ne’ 
quali si ragion d’ ogni genere e specie di quella. 
Scritta da Gio. Mario’ Crescimbeni, 3 vols. .... pt 
Storia dell’ Accademia degli Arcadi istituita in Roma 
Vanno 1690, per Ja coltivazione delle scienze, delle 
lettere umane, e della poesia. Scritta da Gio 
Crescimbeni eee 
Della Poesia Italiana, di Giro’ 
tratta dalla sua grand opera intitolata ‘ Storia Ge. 
nerale della Letteratura Italiana,” 4 vol 
Bacco in Toscana, Ditirambo di Francis 
note brevi scelte dell’ Autore.....sceceees coeeeseees 02 
La Rivoluzione Francese, Visione alla Dantesca, in terza 
rima, composta da Vincenzo Monti in_ occasione 
della Morte di Ugo Bassville, seguita in Roma il di 
14 Gennaro a con Annotazioni scelti dell’ edi- 
zione di Ror 
L’Arte ae Taian 
Menzi 
Della Ragion Poetica tr 
ncenzo Gravina 
Canzoni e Prose Toscane, de T.d 
Saffo, Dramma Lirico, in tre atti, sul Modello Tose 
dall’ Inglese di Guglielmo Mason, Autore dell” “EI. 
frida e del Carattaco, tradotta da T. J. mathins 0: 


n cinque canti, da “Benedetto 


In 6 vols. price 30s, cloth, 


HE CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
By J. D'ISRAELI, Esq. e 

*« The most interesting and judiciously Shosen collections 
anecdotes connected with political and literary history in any 

language.” —Times. 

Edward Moxon, sti ssaccione 

3d satan, price Sn cloth, 
ETTE and ES 
By AA SHARP, Esq. 


SsSAYS 


Als 
In 2 vols. sired 21s. bds. 
The Life of Edmund Kean. 
By Barry Cornwall. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


3 vols. pric ve 1/. 7s. 62, cloth 


Ts PROSE WORKS of CHARLES 
LAMB. 
Also, Separately, 


Rosamund Gray, &c. price 9s. bds. 
Elia, First Series, 9s. Gd. bds. 
3. Elia, Second Series, 9s. bds. 
4. Specimens of Dramatic Poets, 2 vols. price 
14s. cloth. 





Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 
The 5th, 6th, and 7th Parts of 


ne x To 
ELLAMY’S NEW ‘TRANSLATION 
of the BIBLE from the Hebrew Text only—hitherto 
lated from Translations. In the critical Notes, the objee- 
nfidels are clearly refuted, and extracts are given from 
s of the best Hebrew scholars in the Church of 
England, viz. — Bishop Newcomb, Lowth, Blaney, Kennicott, 
Professor Symonds, Romaine, Wesley, who have published their 
testimonies of the necessity of a new translation from the Hebrew 
text only, and not from translations out of which the common 
version bas been made, as is acknowledged by the translators. 
Longmans, Paternoster Row. 


trans 
tions of I 
the writing) 


In small 4to. embellished with 17 Engravings, elegantly bound 
in morocco, price 15s, a : 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Princess Victoria, 


>DpEpe ah . 
VE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, for 1836. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM ELLIS. 

“Containing Portraits and Views of—the Princess Victoria—Dr. 
Mornson (the late)—.Wm. Wilberforce (the late) — Afric 
Prince—Mrs. Fry—Mirza Mohammed Beg—T. F - Buxton—Na- 
yareth—Christiana at the Wicket Gate—Afareauitu—Canton— 
Chapel leading to the Cave in which the Cross was found— 
Kowie River — Exposure of Infants in India — Shepherds on 
Mount Clear—Cedars of Lebanon—Antioch. 

«It will now vie with any of its contemporaries in the splen- 
dour and beauty of its embellishments. But it is to the interest- 
ing papers on different subjects contained in the *¢ Christian 
Keepsake,’ to which we invite especial attention. The ¢ Christian 
Keepsake’ is really a book strictly answering to its name.”—£van- 
gelical Magazine. . in 

« All we shall say concerning the ¢ Christian Keepsake’ is, that 
all Christians of every denomination owe it a cordial welcome.” — 
Literary Gazette, 


“ A more admirably chosen and delightful series of plates we | 


have never seen in any former annual. The whole collection is 
of the first order.”—Eclectic Review. 

“An annual of a decidedly Christian character, rivalling the 
most admired publications of its kind, in the richness and splen- 
dourof its embellishments. The literary articles are of admirable 
spirit and tendency.”—Methodist Magazine, 

“ We have often said that annuals of all sorts have had their 
day, but we must own, that the greatly increased interest that is 
given to the Christian Keepsake’ for 1836 has led us to doubt 
our own infallibility."—Congregational Magazine. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Oliphant, Edinburgh ; Ogle, 

Glasgow ; and Cumming, Dublin. 


Just published, in 4to. containing Thirty-six highly finished 
Engravings, handsomely bound, price One Guinea, 
Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1836 ; 
With Poetical Illustrations by L. E. L. 

« In literature, as in art, it is deserving of the same popularity 
which has attended all its elder brethren. ‘To lie upon a fair 
lady’s boudoir-table, it is the very thing.”—Liferary Gazette. 

#,* Prospectuses may be had, and the works obtained of every 

ookseller in the United Kingdom. 
Foolscap 8vo. sewed, Is. 6d. 
A HISTORY of HALLEY’S COMET, 
with an Account of its Return in 1835, and a Chart 
shewing its situation in the Heavens. ‘Translated from the 
French of G. de Pontecoulant, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, and of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin. 
By Colonel CHARLES GOLD, C.B. 
Translator of Arago’s Work on Comets in General. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Y IDD's LONDON JOURNAL, a Weekly 
Review of Literature and Varieties, is published every 
Saturday, price Id.; also in Monthly Parts, priceéd. ‘Twenty-two 
Nos. are published, and Four Parts. 
Select Remarks of the Press. 

“ Full of masterly touches.”—Standard. 

“A rich weekly treat.”— Post, 

“ The best, cheapest, and most intellectual of our weekly con- 
temporaries.”—Observer. 
“A decided hit.”—Courier, 
“ Very piquant and agreeable.”—Literary Gaxette. 

Published for W. Kidd, 14 Chandos Street, Strand. 


WARDROP ON BLOOD-LETTING. 
In 1 smal! vol. 8vo. price 4s. in boards, 


N BLOOD-LETTING.—An Account of 
the Curative Effect of the Abstraction of Blood; with 
Rules for employing both Local and General Blood-letting in 
the Treatment of Diseases. 
By JAMES WARDROP, M.D. 
Surgeon to the late King. 


Lebaudy’s Anatomy of the Regions interested 
in the Surgical Operations performed upon the Human Body. In 
| vol. folio, containing eighteen plates, engraved and printed on 
India paper, price 1/, 4s. 

J.B. Bailliére, 219 Regent Street. 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

The following important Reports and Evidence, collected by 

Majesty and both Houses of Parliament, during the last Sessions, 
Pasi be had at very reasonable prices, 

‘ » ™ 
| HE MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 
Ecclesiastical Revenues (a return of each Living, Names 


of the Clergy, Patrons, &c.) Tables of Revenue, Commerce, &c. 


ompiled by the Board of ‘T'rade.) Bowring’s Commercial Rela- | 


sre between France and Great Britain. Engineering Reports, 
Navigate Saas, viz. Public Works in Ireland—The Shannon 
Eviden cakes and Newhaven Harbours—Light-Houses, &e. 
Sheffield. on Railways, viz. The Great Western—Southampton— 
and D : ane Rotherham, Xe, Crawford on American Prisons 
Wale. Cy ine. Gaols and Houses of Correction — England: 
( olleges <Phe Rates. Education. Charities. Law. Medical 
Instruct oi Physicians and Surgeons). Excise Inquiry. Public 

. ion—TIreland. Orange Lodges. Election Committees, 


Ce & 
J.Newman, Bookseller, 235 High Holborn, 
Of whom may be had, gratis, 
F A Catalogue of Useful Second Hand Books, 
itio ic. i a 
‘ aa" prices. Books and Parliamentary Papers 


missioners, Committees, &c. printed by command of his | 


NEW WORKS ON BIOGRAPHY 
cently Published. 
Mr, Campbell's Life of Mrs. Siddons. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a full-length portrait, from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, by Lupton, price 26s. 


NHE LIFE of MRS. SIDDONS. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Author of the Pleasures of Hope.” 

“« Mrs. Siddons has found a fitting biographer in the poet 
Campbell. Simple, elegant, and noble in style, as was the wond- 
rous creature whose extraordinary career the work describes, it 
at once enchains the reader’s attention.”"—Bell’s New Weekly 
Messenger. 

GERMAN LITTERATI DURING A CENTURY. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with a portrait and other 
| embellishments, only One Guinea, 
A . x 
| 2. Goethe and his Contemporaries. From 
| the German of Falk, Von Muller, &c: with Notes, Original and 

Translated, illustrative of German Literature. By Sarah Austin. 

“ We are indebted to the pen of Mrs. Austin for one of the 
| most elegant and complete translations which ever enriched the 
\ stores of the English language. * * * One of the most sin- 
| gular and charming books to a meditative mind that the age has 
| produced.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

; EMI NT ARTISTS OF ALL NATIONS. 
| Dedicated, by permission, to the President of the Royal Academy. 
In 2 closely printed volumes, price 14s. cloth, embellished with 
a View of the National Gallery, 

3. Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Art- 
ists; comprising Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, and Architects, 
| from the earliest period to the present time; interspersed with 
| original anecdotes. To which is added an Introduction, con- 
| taining a brief Account of the various Schools of Art. By John 
ould. 

* This is really a valuable book. We do not suppose that any 

artists would willingly be without it, and we are sure that it 

| ought to find a place in every library that has any pretensions to 

| utility or extent.”—Metropolitan. 

London: Effingham Wilson, 88 Royal Exchange; and all 
Booksellers. 





REV. W. TROLLOPE'S ANALECTA THEOLOGICA, 
In 8vo. price 17s. boards, the Second and concluding Volume of 
NALECTA THEOLOGICA ; a digested 
} bo and arranged Compendium of the most approved Com- 
| mentaries of the New Testament. 
| By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
| Of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and formerly one of the 
| asters of Christ's Hospital. 
| *g* It is the object of this Work (which is calculated to 
prove particularly desirable for students) to embody, in as sinall 
a compass as is consistent with perspicuity, the opinions, illus- 
trations, and expositions of the principal Theologians and Biblical 
| Critics; distinctly marking those who have taken different sides 
of a disputed point, and directing the attention of the student to 
that interpretation which seems to be best supported and most 
generally received. 
T. Cadell, London; W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; 
Parker, Oxford; Deighton, Cambridge; Milliken and Curry, 
— and Co. Dublin, 


| In 1 vol. 12mo. neatly printed, price 3s. 


\QIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 
DISCOURSE on the STUDY of the LAW of NATURE 
{and NATIONS. 
**I have no motive for wishing to flatter you; but I must be 
permitted to say, that 1 never met with any thing so able and 
| elegant on the subject in any language.”—William Pitt to the 
Author. 
i Edward Lumley, 27 Chancery Lane. 
| In 8vo. 18th edition, with Maps, and an Abstract of the last 
| Population Return, 18s. boards; or 18s. Gd. half-bound in 
| 


parchment, 
|+ spe WS ~ 
TERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND 
| and WALES, and of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
| By EDWARD MOGG, 
| Arranged upon a Plan entirely novel; and remodelled and 
augmented by the addition of new Roads and Admeasurements. 
| London: Longman and Co.; J.M. Richardson; Hatchard and 
!Son; Baldwin and Co.; W. Joy; J., G., and F. Rivington; 
J. Booker; Whittaker and Co.; T. and T. Tegg; J. Duncan; 
Simpkinand Co, ; J. Dowding; J. Hearne; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
T. Geeves; and E. Mogg. Liverpool: G. and J. Robinson. 


LEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA 
and THERAPEUTICS; 
coveries and Analysis of Medici 


| The 2d edition, complete in 1 vol, 8vo. price 21s. in boards, of 
| 
} 


including the recent Dis- 


nes. 
| By ANTHONY TODD a M.D., F.L.S., and G.S., 
ce &e. 


| By the same Author, 

The London Dispensatory ; containing Trans- 
lations of the Pharmacopazias, Xc, &c. 1 large vol. 8vo. 7th edi- 
tion, with important additions, 18s. 

Atlas of Delineations of Cutaneous Eruptions; 
illustrative of the Descriptions of Dr. Bateman’s Practical Sy- 
nopsis of Cutaneous Diseases. Royal 8vo. 29 coloured Plates, 
3/. 3s. 

Conspectus of the Pharmacoperias. New edi- 
tion, 5s. 6d. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


In post 8vo. 
THE LAY of the LADY ELLEN. 
By HARRY CHESTER, Esq. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Mr, Gleig’s New Work. 
On the 2ist instant, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HRONICLES of WALTHAM. 
By the Author of «€ The Subaltern,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 











ionaet tm 
ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESE 
In the pri and will be published at the end of October, 
price 9s, Gd. extra cloth; 10s, 6d. silk; 12s. white vellum, 


NRUCIANA. Illustrations of the most 


striking aspects under which the Cross of Christ, and 
ymbols derived from it, have been contemplated by Piety, 
Superstition, Imagi and Taste. 
By JOHN HOLLAND. 
2mbellished with numerous Wood Engravings. 
Liverpool: Printed and published by D. Marples and Co. ; 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co, London. 


In November will be published, the 6th edition, revised and 


corrected, of the 
IRST LINES of the PRACTICE of 


SURGERY; illustrating the Doctrines taught by the 
Author in his Lectures on the whole of Surgery, Medical and 


Operative. 
By SAMUEL COOPER, 
Surgeon to the North London Hospital, Professor of Surgery 
and Clinical Surgery in the University of London, &c. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co.; Baldwin and Cra- 
dock ; Whittaker and Co.; S. Highley; T. zz and Son; Sher-« 
wood and Co.; E. Cox; Simpkin and Marshall; T. Bumpus; 
Houlston and Sons; BL. Fellowes; J. Chidley; H. Renshaw; 
and J. Churchill, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black; Stirling and 
Co.; and Maclachlan andCo. Dublin: Hodges andSmith; and 
Fannin and Co. 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Dictionary of Practical Surgery. 
Gth edition, corrected, 1 large vol. 28s. boards. 


Also, 
The London Practice of Midwifery. 
6th edition, with Alterations and Additions. 
By G. Jewell, M.D. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


And, 
The Modern Practice of Physic. 
By Robert Thomas, M.D. 
10th edition, with much new and important matter, 8vo. 18s. 


To be published on the Ist November, in Weekly Numbers, and 
in Monthly Parts, 8vo. price 6d. the Number, 
ELECTIONS from COBBETT’S 
h POLITICAL WORKS ; being a Complete Abridgement 
of the 100 volumes which comprise the Writings of * Porcupine” 
and the “ Weekly Political Register.” With Notes, Historical 
and Explanatory. 
By JOHN M.COBBETT and JAMES P. COBBETT. 
A. Cobbett, 10 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


THEODORE FAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
In a few days, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


N ORM™MAN LES 
By THEODORE 8. FAY, £sq- 


John Macrone, St, James's Square. 
Agents for Scotland, Bel! and Bradfute, and John Smith and 
Sons; for Ireland, John Cumming. 


L I E. 


New Work by the Author of “ Old Maids." 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
L D BACHELORS. 
By the Author of “* Old Maids,” &c. 
Dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire, with a Portrait of his 
Grace, from an approved Likeness. 
John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 


On the 15th October, in one vol. small 8vo. with portrait and 
numerous plates, price 7s. Gd. cloth, 
CEANIC SKETCHES. 
By THOMAS NIGHTINGALE, Esq. 

Comprising an Account of the State of the Missionary Stations 
in the Society Islands—Otaheite—Huahini—Samoa, or Navigator 
Islands, &c. &c. 
ames Cochrane and Co. 1! Waterloo Place. 


In a few days will be published, price 1s. 


UPPLEMENT to Captain SIR JOHN 

ROSS'S NARRATIVE of a SECOND VOYAGE in 

the VICTORY, in search of a North-west Passage; containing 

all the Suppressed Facts necessary to a proper understanding of 

the Causes of the Failure of the Steam Machinery of the Victory, 

and a just appreciation of Captain Sir John Ross's Character as 
an Officer and a Man of Science, 

By JOHN BRAITHWAITE. 

Printed in the same type, and on the same sized paper as Sir 
John Ross’s Narrative, in order that it may be bound up with 
that Work. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 
SOUTHEY’S EDITION OF COWPER. 
On Monday, the 19th, will be published, 

In the style of Byron, Scott, Edgeworth, &c. 

Vol. I. price 5s, in embossed cloth and lettered, 


(THE WORKS of WILLIAM COWPER; 


comprising his Poems, Correspondence, and Trans- 


Edited by ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D. 

The present volume contains a portion of the Life of Cowper, 
by the Editor, with a fine Portrait of the Poet, an exquisite 
Vignette by Goodall, and a richly engraved Portrait of the Poet's 
Mother by H. Robinson. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


lations. 


On November Ist, in f.cap 8vo. with numerous illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author, and T. Landseer, 6s. cloth, 
TREATISE on the NATURAL 
HISTORY and CLASSIFICATION of QUADRU- 
By WILLIAM SWAINSON, Esq. 
Forming Vol, 72 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Published October 1, 


PEDS, 


| Lives of Eminent Literary Men, Vol. II, 


London: Longman and Vo.; and John Taylor. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY will shortly publish the following NEW BOOKS: 
NEW AND SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED WORK. 


THE 


bem 


BOO K 


On the Ist of November, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


O F 





GEMS. 


THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


“T'x1s beautiful Work will be a perfect novelty among the embellished publications of the day, and will present the combined attractions of Poetry, Paintin 
It will be splendidly illustrated with upwards of Fifty exquisitely finished 
one of the most beautiful library, drawing-room, and present books which the advanced state 


5: I. 
= Dr. Hogg’s Travels. 


In 2 vols. 8vo0. 
VISIT TO DAMASCUS, ALEXANDRIA, 
AND JERUSALEM. 
By DR. HOGG. 
Schlegel New Work. 


2 vols. 8vo. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
By FREDERICK VON SCHLE: 
Translated = the German by J. B. ROBERTSON. 
Vith a Memoir of the Author. 


Ill. 
Miss Stickney’s New Work, 
In 2 vols. ost 8vo. . 
THE POETRY OF LIFE, 
By SARAH STICKNEY. 
Author of “ Pictures of Private Life.” 


CONTI 





Iv. 
Miss Landon's New Poem. 
In i vol. foolscap, 


THE VOW OF’ THE PEACOCK. 


y L. 
Author of “ The Troubad ‘a er Ean mprovvi 
With a Portrait of the Author. 





" &e. 


In3 a 8vo. 
MY AUNT PONTYPOOL. 
A Novel. 
vi. 
Mr, Lodge's Peerage. 
In 1 vol. bound, 
LODGE’S PEERAGE for 1836, 


Corrected to the Present Time. 
«¢ A work which corrects all errors of former works.”—Times. 


MR. CHORLEY’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE 





» and Engraving, 


ngravings from Original Pictures, by the most distinguished living Painters, and will 
the Art in this Country has hitherto Soodeaal P “—— for 


vil. 
Mr. Grattan’s New Work, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AGNES DE MANSFELDT. 
By the Author of “ Highways and By-ways,” &c, 


Vill. 
Mr. James's New Work. 
In 1 8vo. vol, 


ON THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITU. 
TIONS OF GERMANY, 
By G, P, R. JAMES, Esq. 
Ix. 
Captain Glascock’s New Work, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE NAVAL SERVICE; 


'» Officer’s Manual. 
By Capt. GLascock,’ ‘Author of *«- The Naval Sketch-Book.” 


DISCARDED; 


WITH OTHER TALES AND FANCIES. 
By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. author of “ Sketches of a Sea-Port Town.”—(Now ready.) 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 
By M. de TOCQUEVILLE. 
«« We recommend M, de Tocqueville's work as the very best 
on the subject of America we have ever met with.”—Blackwood. 


II, 
Mr, Bulwer's New Work. 
2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE STUDENT. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” “ England and the English.” 
III. 
Sir William Gell. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
ROME AND ITS VICINITY. 
By Sir WILLIAM GEL 
Author of the « Itinerary of Greece,” “ Caneste of Troy,” 


ompeii,” &c. 
With a beautiful Map — gaa for the Work by the 


«These elegant volumes a les to the 
scholar and the classical traveller.” —Spectator. 





Iv. 
Sir asaaend Temple. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


EXCURSIONS IN THE MEDITERRA- 


NEAN, TUNIS, AND ALGIERS. 
By Major Sir GRENVILLE T. TEMPLE, Bart. | 
« Sir Grenville Temple isa highly 
and a talented tourist; and his fford 
not to be found in any other work with which we are pacer a e 
—Monthly Revien. 








Vv. 
tion, in 3 vols. post 8 


VISITS AND SKETCHES "AT HOME 
ND ABROAD. 


By Mrs. amie Author of “Characteristics of Women,” 

«¢ These graceful and delightful volumes afford a vivid instance 
of the strength and reach of the female talent of the present day. 
They are full of woman’s keenness of observation, of her enthu- 
siastic ee — and of the rich elegance of her imagina- 
tion,” —Athenew 


vi. 
New edition, revised and aot in 2 vols. RE 8v0. 


CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVE 


THEIR MEMOIRS. 
By Mrs, JAMESON. 
“ We are indebted to Mrs. Jameson for two very delightful 
volumes; and we have to congratulate her on their completion, 
in a manner equally bee to herself and advantageous to her 


the work 
will atmass be read with on pleasure.” —New Monthly. 


EIGNS, 











VII. 
3d edition, — — Horne in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
2 vignet 
CHARACTERISTICS ' OF WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Uneniorl ge 
“At iful and m the heart and mind 
of women. et ni Gazette. (Nearly randy. ) 





VIII. 
ition, in 2 vols. pi 
PASSAGES IN THE LIVES OF THE 
POETS. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 


Ix. 

1 vol, post 8vo. 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRIAL FOR DEER. 
STEALING. 

« This is a book of remarkable genius. It deserves to have its 
dwelling near the loved and everlasting name of Shakespeare. 
It is the work of Walter Savage Landor.”—Examiner. 


x. 
2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8 
TWO OLD MEN’s TALES: 
THE DEFORMED, AND THE ADMIRAL’ Ss DAUGHTER, 
«Two tales of a ing striking 
talent — a profound anatomy of human emotions — nervous, elo- 
quent, and fearfully distinct.”—Atilas. 





8d edition, in 1 small vol. bound i in silk, with coloured Plates, 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
*« By all those token-flowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well.” —Byron. 


n 1 vol. royal 8vo. splendidly illustrated, 
THE. PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
By the Author of “ Pelham,” “* Eugene Aram,” &c. 
“A book of deep pathos and — beauty.” —Court Journal. 
« We cannot hel dmiration of the taste and 
sail with ids t. Batwes = arranged his materials.”— 
Atheneum, 


XIII. 
THE WIFE. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 

“ Such a book might have been one of those upon which the 
spirit of Fox was fond of reposing, when = forgot London 
politics in his ——— rustications. Mrs. Norton lays bare 
the a. of society with all the delicate and minute analytic 
on —— > belongs especially to the woman of genius,"— 

ing eral 








XIV. 
Captain Marryat’s Novels. 
THE PACHA OF MANY TALES. 
By the Author of “ Peter Simple” and ‘‘ Jacob Faithful.” 
“ The most humorous, the most original, and the most varied 
of the captain’s writings.” —Metropolitan. 
XV. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
By the Author of “* Peter Simple.” 
3d edition, revised, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
“We thought ‘ Peter "gill admirable; but we prefer 
‘ Jacob Faithful.’ "—John Bul 
XVI. 
PETER SIMPLE. 
By the Author of “ The King’s Own.” 
3d edition, revised, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘He that imagined ‘ Peter Simple’ is a Sea-Fielding."- 
Blackwood. 
XVII. 


THE KING’S OWN. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
XVIII. 
THE TWO FRIENDS. 
By the Countess of BLESSINGTON, 
Now ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
« We close these volumes with a very high sense ot the shrewd- 
ness and ability of Lady Blessington.”—Ezaminer. 
XIX, 
New Work edited by the Author of “ Granby.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo0. 
ANNE GREY. 
Edited by the Author of “ Granby.” 
Pee This book must a a general favourite; it is full of 
> an of observation which is 
oe peculiar gift of the sex. "Court Souraa. 
XX. 
New Work by the Author of “ The Collegians. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MY NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By the Author of “ The Collegians.” 





° COMPLETION OF COWPER’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


_Splendiaty illustrated by the Findens, after Drawings taken on the spot expressly for this Edition by Mr. Harding. — Now ready, handsomely bound and lettered, in Eight Volumes, 5s. each- 


COWPER’S LIFE AND WORKS, 


Including his ‘“ Private Correspondence,” which is incorporated exclusively in this Edition. 
Revised, Arranged, and Edited by the Rev. T. S. ——— M.A., Author of ** The Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond.” With an Essay on the Genius and Poetty of 


Cowper, by the Rev. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Vicar of Harrow. 


“We are recenany satisfied, from personal guna ace that Mr. shmemuesnaees is sons tere! living man _— can ae to the Life of shinee aa Seis eacleees Magazines Apel. 
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